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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WEBSTER & STEVENS 
A ROYAL ROAD 
Interlaken boulevard, Seattle’s motor highway, swings in easy curves over the heights and along the shores 
of Lake Washington, park melting into woodland and woodland into park for thirty miles, 
always in sight of wide surfaces of water, always in sight of high mountains, 
much of the time in the cool shadow of hoary trees 
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THE OLYMPICS, MOUNTAINS FOR THE GODS 


lake the fiords of Norway, the cool bree f Maine, t sun and the clear skies of California, add the Thousand 


Isles of the St. Lawrence and a hundre , t ‘atter the lakes of Minnesota and cover the land 
with a Black Forest of giant tre encirele the » islands and the deep arms of the blue sea 
with a of glaciers and a chai f snowy pez —ihat is the Puget Sound country, some 
day to be the sum playground of the world. Right in the center of it is Seattle 





- 
A FLY ON THE WALL OF THE WORLD 


Two hundred years ago, mountain-climbing as a sport, the art of making scenery yield a revenue, and 
personally-conducted excursions had not yet been invented. The nineteenth century changed the 
publie’s attitude toward the world’s wild places. Switzerland capitalized this new attitude, 
Norway felt the change, California kept its famed resorts open the year round, Only 
Seattle, until a year ago, Imly continued to saw wood, blind to 
the summer possibilities of the Puget Sound region 
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AN ARCHIPELAGO OF 
lay a course for the Isles of San Juan, in Puget Sound. 
probably more than two hundred of them, including the little ones with only one fir on them. 
shall be 1 haps of Norw: perhaps of Japan. There is a legend to the effect that 
the 1 nd ¢ —a lm “i to war between Ireland and the United State 
i le 1d Great Britain on the other, some fifty years ago 
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Turn the fly-wheel, start the motor a1 








P otlatch Town 


Seattle, Between the Mountains and the Deep 
Sea, Below the Straits of Haro 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


In July, each year, the city of Seattle, metropolis of the Puget Sound country, celebrates 
its obvious importance by a festival known as the Golden Potlatch. This féte is an ex pression 
of the buoyant confident spirit that has carried the keen and daring city to a position of un- 
questioned strength. Mr. Woehlke, commissioned to write an article upon Seattle, found 
that a practically unknown aspect of the city is its relation to a region of superlative scenic 
attraction. Business has been proclaimed; beauty has been unvaunted. Here, then, is an 
intimate study of Seattle, as a city situated nearer than any other of equal size to the heart of 
the Great Outdoors. Incidentally, business intrudes upon scenery, for no one could observe 
Seattle from any angle and not be mindful of her marvelous activities, however much he 
might be impressed by her comparative failure to realize the summer possibilities of the 


glorious region she serves. 


EARBORN had one idea. It 
was with him always, to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts. 
The merits of this idea he set 
forth for twenty years, discours- 


ing, rambling endlessly from breakfast till 
bedtime. Wherefore H. H. Dearborn be- 


came a bore. People fled at his approach. 
They knew what was coming. At the club, 
chairs became vacant and groups melted 
away when the old man began his inevitable 
refrain: 

‘“‘Waal, friends, tide-lands has riz. Tide- 
lands is bound to go higher. Better come 
over to the office and let me fix up a deed 
to a piece of it. It'll only cost you ten a 
month, and it’ll make you a fortune. Yes, 
sir, tide-lands has riz.” 

Like croaking Cassandra in ancient Troy, 
Dearborn, the insistent mud-flat optimist of 
Seattle, became a town character. His 
slogan ‘‘Tide-lands has riz’ became a by- 
word on the streets, but his message to the 
Trojans of Puget Sound fell upon ears as 
deaf as those that listened to the ancient 
seeress of woe. Only a few men, peering 
into the ooze at the mouth of Duwamish 
creek as into a crystal ball, shared Dear- 
born’s vision of the big values buried in the 


mud. C. B. Bussell, having bought heavily 
in the prehistoric time before gold was dis- 
covered in Alaska, faithfully paid his taxes 
and joined in Dearborn’s song. Victor 
Hugo Smith, a bank clerk of narrow means, 
weighted his savings and cast them into the 
upper end of Elliott bay, there to be covered 
by the rising tide. But the general public 
merely grinned, lifted the index-finger to its 
forehead significantly and went its way. 
Conservative firms hesitated when asked to 
list tide-lands. True, these lands had been 
officially platted by the state twenty-five 
years ago, deep slips had been laid out for 
the ships of the Seven Seas, the boundaries 
of land, water, of streets, railroad tracks, of 
docks and factory sites had been neatly 
indicated—on paper—but unfortunately the 
boundaries of streets and lots had to be 
marked by buoys instead of stakes, the en- 
tire tract being covered with water to a depth 
of five to thirty feet, according to the stage 
of the tide. Investors preferred to put their 
money where it could be found without a 
diving suit. They admitted all the premises 
of the mud-flat enthusiasts. They agreed 
that Seattle was bound to become a skookum - 
big city, that the area of level land available 
for railroad yards, factories, shops and ware- 
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But, after all, the greatest sight of the Puget Sound country is Seattle, keen, audacious, daring Seattle. Tier upon 
hidden in groves of tir and evergreen madrofa, its homes drop down again to the sweet water of 


houses was rather limited, that eventually 
the odoriferous tide-lands would be needed 
for the terminals of the coming transconti 
nental roads, but nevertheless they declined 
to buy submarine real estate. 

“Tide-lands has riz” chuckled Dearborn 
triumphantly in 1905. 

The Puget Sound extension of the Mil 
waukee, needing terminals in Seattle, was 
buying tide-lands, but the purchases were 
spasmodic only. ‘They lacked vigor, snap 
and continuity. Toward the end of 1905 
the tide-land market had resumed its usual 
somnolent condition. However, the spurt 
had been sufficient to whet the appetites of 
the comparatively small group that owned 
the largest part of the amphibious real estate. 
They were sitting tight, hopeful, expectant, 
bound by a quiet little gentleman’s agree- 
ment in restraint of tide-flat trade. They 
were to notify one another immediately of 
any new offer, that the pool’s prices might 
be governed accordingly. 

On the second day of January, A. D. 
1906, the tide-land market was decidedly 
bearish, inactive, dull. Not even a wash 

ile was perpetrated. Upon the third day 
of January the bulls were rampant, bellow- 





ing for block after block of the submerged 
land. The Union Pacific, intent upon a 
foothold in the Puget Sound capital, was 
buying, buying, buying into the strategic- 
ally most valuable portion of the tide- 
lands. Its sledge-hammer blows at last 
drove into Seattle’s consciousness a realiza- 
tion of the tide-flats’ full value. Three 
weeks after the opening of the railroad’s 
short buying campaign, C. B. Bussell de- 
posited a check calling for a cash payment 
of $395,000 in his bank. That money 
represented but a small part of his tide-land 
holdings. By the middle of February his 
cash balance had risen to $700,000. In 
H. H. Dearborn’s office—‘‘Tide-lands has 
riz,” in poster type, was his trademark 
now—buyers were standing in line waiting 
for their turn. Smith, the bank clerk, quit 
counting other people’s money; he was too 
busy with his own. Everybody was buying 
tide-lands; everybody able to scrape up a 
few hundred dollars expected to get rich 
overnight. When the short sharp buying 
campaign was over, Seattle had added a 
collection of tide-flat millionaires to the 
ranks of its six-cipher aristocracy. Some 
of them dropped out again in short order 
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tier, a magnificent amphitheater, Seattle's tall buildings rise from salt water to the crest of the hill; tier upon tier, 


Lake Washington. 


Being men of one idea, their judgment on 
matters not related to tide-flats did not 
always prove sound, and a large part of 
their sudden wealth as suddenly reéntered 
general circulation. But the tide-lands, 
rising out of the water as the tops of the hills 
were washed into them, justified the high 
values so spectacularly thrust upon them. 
Today Seatile is preparing to spend many 
millions in their improvement that the ex- 
pected rush of marine traffic from Panama 
to Puget Sound may be handled with effi- 
ciency and despatch. 

These chronicles of deferred but juicy 
dividends on tide-land faith are here set 
down for a purpose, to illustrate one of the 
rare instances in which Seattle failed to act 
with foresight and confidence. The inci- 
dents here recorded show one slight defect 
in Seattle’s makeup: it is nearsighted; it 
cannot distinctly see the assets under its 
very nose. Its eyes too often are bent far 
out upon the blue sea searching for fat 
prizes. They have hitherto swept over the 
good things nearer home with an indiffer- 
ence born of familiarity. But when Seattle 
did spy a deeply-laden merchantman on the 
far horizon, that merchantman was Seattle’s. 





No city, even on the picturesque Pacific Coast, presents a more striking panorama 


Seattle saw it first, and Seattle’s motto 
“Get what you go after” attended to the rest. 

Fifteen years ago half a dozen towns 
almost the size of Seattle, all of them saw- 
dust-and-salmon towns, were scattered along 
Puget Sound. Just across the line Van- 
couver and Victoria were doing business. 
It so happened that gold was discovered in 
Alaska. In the twinkling of an eye a big 
new trade arose with the North. In the 
competition for that trade all the com- 
munities started on an equal footing. 
Seattle landed it. Its victory was earned. 
Early in the morning, before its rivals had 
rubbed the beauty sleep out of their eyes, 
unkempt, uncombed Seattle was mooring 
the golden prize at its dock. Seattle’s 
steamers poured Seattle men, money and 
material into the gold camps of the far North. 
While the shipbuilders of other cities were 
still debating the truth of the stories drifting 
in from the Yukon country, one Seattle 
firm had a thousand men at work turning 
out flat-bottomed steamers for the river 
trade. A dozen of these Seattle-built ves- 
sels were at the Yukon’s mouth before the 
opening of the second golden season’s navi- 
gation. This river fleet was but one of the 
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PHOTOGRAFH BY WEBSTER & STEVENS 


are distinctly metropolitan, and the Potlatch processionals 
e of the city, are justified by their setting 





PHOTOGRAPH BY ASAHEL CURTIS 


Mt. Rainier dominates the Puget Sound region. Standing out infinitely high above the lesser peaks, it is the 
center of a thousand pictures framed by giant trees, the background of a 
thousand marine views flanked by forest walls 
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many ties binding the Alaskan trade to 
Seattle. Luck did not doit. Seattle became 
the preéminent enfrepot of the northern 
business because Seattle very early in the 
morning grabbed this selfsame business by 
the heels and dragged it home. 

Busy years followed this raid, years of 
panting haste and breathless expansion. 
The sawdust-and-salmon town—so young 
that only twenty-five years ago the plank 
flooring of its principal square broke under 


places. Seattle entered upon the work of 
lowering its high spots without external, 
immediate pressure. In the heyday of 
prosperity Seattle voluntarily undertook 
the remaking of its site, knowing full well 
that the casting of the high hills into the 
deep bay might be accompanied by a tem- 
porary depression. Today, upon the morn- 
ing of the. greatest development the Pacific 
Coast has ever seen, Seattle’s calm judg- 
ment is vindicated. It is ready to do busi- 





the weight of the crowd , 
attracted by the appearance 
of the first Salvation Army 
scouts—grew to be a great 
city. But ever and anon 
Seattle looked at its site, 
looked into the future and 
shook its head. Hemmed 
in on the west by deep 
water, on the east by the 
slopes of a long rise, on the 
north by the precipitous 
walls of Denny Hill, its 
street-cars resembling a 
scenic railway in their flights 
over the undulations of its 
principal thoroughfares, 
Seattle realized that its busi- 
ness district had not room 
enough for the traffic of 
the future. The commerce 
of a million people required 
more room. The _ hills 
must be destroyed ! Like 
Cato of old, City Engineer 
Thompson insisted upon 
the overthrow of the com- 
munity’s inert foes. 

Seattle went to work. 
Many a time it groaned 
under the burden of the 
assessments. There were 
periods when a truce in 
the war against the hills 
seemed imminent, when not 
a few cried for a cessation 
of the work, but the community as a whole, 
realizing that interruption meant indefinite 
postponement, kept grimly at the task. 
Today the work is practically finished. The 
lean cheeks of the purses drained by the 
process are rounding out again and Seattle, 
with a deep sigh of relief, is already turning 
its restless energy in other directions. 

Galveston was spurred by an overwhelm- 
ing disaster into the task of raising its low 








Look at Denny Hill as it was four years ago. 


district’s only outlet to the north. 
utterly vanished in eighteen months! 
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5 Its nearly perpendicular 
walls, a hundred and twenty feet high and covered with dwellings 
clinging precariously to the slopes, choked the business 


That hill 


ness on the level ground floor, ready to ac- 
commodate a million people and their trade. 

Tremendous has been the task and the 
cost thereof, but its completion removed the 
one obstacle impeding Seattle’s future 
growth. Look at Denny Hill as it was four 
years ago. Its nearly perpendicular walls, a 
hundred and twenty feet high and covered 
with dwellings clinging precariously to the 
slopes, choked the business district’s only 
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outlet to the north. An inclined railway 
led to the hotel upon the hill’s broad crest. 
“Dangling up Denny Hill” was one of the 
city’s favorite diversions. That hill utterly 
vanished in eighteen months! Not a vestige 
of it remains. On the center of its former 
site stands a new twelve-story building, its 
cornices jutting into the ghost of the de- 
parted mountain inn’s basement. Not a 
Marcelle wave is left in the profile of the 
business streets paralleling the waterfront. 
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it in full sight, but it was always the bright 
polish of its commercial footgear that was 
held out for public inspection. With all its 
fore-, hind- and insight Seattle, until a year 
ago, neglected to do the development work 
on one of the finest, absolutely inexhaustible 
gold-bearing properties in the world. It 
failed to impress upon the perspiring East 
the fact that the Lord, just before the fatal 
apple, had let the contract for a large and 
airy residence in the Puget Sound region, 
to serve as a summer home 











Not a vestige of Denny Hill. 
new twelve-story building, its cornices jutting into the ghost of 


the departed mountain inn’s basement. 


They have lost the scenic-railway effect and 
their grades are as easy as the pitch of the 
straight, wide road paved with good in- 
centions. 

In all its undertakings—its opinion of tide- 
land values excepted—Seattle showed sound 
judgment, keen insight and acted with de- 
termination. Nor was Seattle ever accused 
of undue modesty. The city was not bashful 
in putting its best foot forward and keeping 





On the center of its former site stands a 


‘ Seattle is ready to 
do business on the level ground floor, ready to ac 
commodate a million people and their trade 


for Mr. and Mrs. Adam. 

Some two hundred years 
ponderous Doctor 
Johnson was by _faith- 
ful Boswell unwillingly 
dragged from comfortable 
London to view the wild 
charms of the Scotch 
Highlands. Writes he dis- 
dainfully: ‘It will readily 
occur that this uniformity 
of barrenness can afford 
very little amusement to 
the traveler, that it is easy 
to sit at home and con- 
ceive rocks, heaths and 
waterfalls, and that these 
journeys are useless labors, 
which neither impregnate 
the imagination nor inform 
the understanding.” 

At the time the great 
Johnson was thus demol- 
ishing the Scotch scenery, 
the purple haze of mystery 
was still shrouding the 
Puget Sound — region. 
Mountain-climbing as a 
sport, the art of making 
scenery yield a revenue, 
and personally -conducted 
excursions had not yet 
been invented. Switzer- 
land had but one well-ad- 
vertised hotel, managed 
by the disciples of St. Bernard, who found 
trade so slack that they had to send out big 
dogs to dig guests out of the deep snow. In 
those days only one guidebook on Switzer 
land was in print. Its author devoted two 
pages to an apology for ‘the prodigious 
height of the mountains, the cold, terrible 
glaciers and the deep, eternal snow-fields” 
of his country; in the balance of the book he 
dwelt lovingly upon the flavor, the quality 


ago 
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and quantity of the Swiss cheese and gave 
detailed statistics concerning the growth in 
the export of chamois skins. In Oberam- 
mergau air-tight closets were not yet in de- 
mand at five dollars a day, cash in advance, 
and theologians were still speculating upon 
the Lord’s inscrutable reason for disfiguring 
the fair, level face of the earth with those 
frightful excrescences, the unproductive, 
useless Alps. 

The nineteenth century changed the 
public’s attitude toward the world’s wild 
places. Despite Doctor Johnson’s verdict, 
people began to make pilgrimages to the 
towering rocks and roaring waterfalls. A 
real appreciation of nature’s rugged, un- 
finished work took root. Switzerland 
capitalized this new attitude. It built a 
hotel at the foot of every peak, built ele- 
vators to every summit, installed yodeling 
phonographs and post-card racks at frequent 
intervals and drew down two hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. At four per cent, this 
sum represents the interest on five billions, 
without counting the change dropped into 
the head-waiter’s adhesive palm. 

Norway felt the changed attitude. Into 
its fiords came the sightseers from both 
sides of the Atlantic by the shipload. 
Throughout northern Europe inns arose by 
the side of every waterfall. Sometimes they 
built the inn first and supplied the waterfall 
later. California kept its famed resorts 
open the year round. Every community 
owning a pond, a hill and three trees blos- 
somed out as a summering place, mosquitoes 
and sunstrokes notwithstanding. Only 
Seattle, until a year ago, calmly continued 
to saw wood, blind to the summer pos- 
sibilities of the Puget Sound region. 

Take the fiords of Norway, the cool 
breezes of Maine, the sun and the clear skies 
of California, add the Thousand Isles of 
the St. Lawrence and a hundred Mackinac 
Straits, scatter the lakes of Minnesota and 
cover the land with a Black Forest of giant 
trees, fill the sea with salmon and the brooks 
with fighting trout, people the dark woods 
with bear, deer and grouse, encircle the 
fiords, the islands and the deep arms of the 
blue sea with a rim of glaciers and a chain 
of snowy peaks—that is the Puget Sound 
country. Right in the center of it is Seattle. 
From its front-door it gazes the 
sparkling Sound, past the bold cliffs of 
Alki Point, over the dark band of the tim- 
bered islands to the wall of the Olympics, 


across 


their snow-fields gleaming cold in the warm 
sun; at its back-door the green reaches of 
Lake Washington fill the foreground, white 
sails winking to the white summits of the 
Cascades. Tier upon tier, a magnificent 
amphitheater, Seattle’s tall buildings rise 
from salt water to the crest of the hill; tier 
upon tier, hidden in groves of fir and ever- 
green madrona, its homes drop down again 
to the sweet water of the lake. No city, 
even on the picturesque Pacific Coast, pre- 
sents a more striking panorama; no city of 
equal size is as close to the heart of the 
Great Outdoors as the metropolis of Puget 
Sound. So close to the pristine wilderness 
is Seattle that the crews of its interurban 
cars are trained in the use of ax and saw in 
order to remove the trunks of fallen trees 
from the tracks with the least delay. Every 
square mile of the country extends a mute 
but tempting invitation to stay and spend a 
glorious vacation. 

In this fact lies one of the greatest charms 
of the sylvan land below the Straits of 
Haro. Though every part of it is easily and 
comforta ly accessible from Seattle, it is 
almost virgin ground so far as the main 
body of the summering horde is concerned. 
But it will not remain virgin territory very 
long. Seattle is determined to fill its Great 
Outdoors with touring parties, tent cities 
and Inspiration Points, and Seattle usually 
“gets what it goes after.” 

Did you, kind reader, ever hear of the 
Dosewallops, the Hamahama and the Duck- 
abush? They are streams, big ones, moody 
as an actress, alternately raving in frothy 
foam or placidly reflecting the image of 
green firs and gray cedars in deeply medita- 
tive pools. They rise in the glaciers of the 
Olympics, travel swiftly for a day through 
the shadows of the dark woods and, in one 
glorious leap, plunge into the blue sea far 
below. As their spray drifts up, it moistens 
a million rhododendrons of a thousand hues 
massed between the glowing brown trunks 
of the slopes along Hood Canal. 

Hood Canal? It is named after Lieuten- 
ant Hood, of Vancouver’s doughty crew. 
Hunting for Puget Sound about a century 
and a third ago, the lieutenant, upon 
entering Admiralty Inlet from the Straits of 
Haro, turned to the right or starboard, 
nautically speaking, into a narrow arm of 
the sea skirting the edge of the snow 
mountains. Towering cliffs, wooded to the 
base, rose on the west; the unbroken forest 
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bounded the narrow channel on the east as 
with a solid wall of trees. With many a 
twist and turn, but always following the 
white crest of the saw-toothed Olympics, 
this highway penetrated deep into the heart 
of the wilderness. 

A hundred and thirty years have wrought 
little change in the wild grandeur of Hood 
Canal. Its beauty has not been spoiled by 
the towns and settlements on its shores. 
Nor has the number of bear, deer and lordly 
elk, of grouse and pheasant been diminished 
by the presence of man. Some five years 
ago a rancher—Olsen was his name— 
started to slay the Olympic elks by the 
wholesale, for the sake of the money their 
teeth would bring. At Union City the 
settlers heard of his doings. They did not 
wait for the cumbrous law to revolve pon- 


derously. With a stout rope they started 
for the poacher’s cabin. He fled the 


country, never to return, for the way of the 
game-hog is rough and hard in the Puget 
Sound country. 

Some day the shores of Hood Canal will 
be lined with rustic porches, with comfort- 
able rocking-chairs filled with comfortable 
dowagers keeping an eye on the two-seated 
hammocks by the water’s edge, for Hood 
Canal is but a few hours’ ride by boat from 
Seattle. In another year touring cars will 
be strung along its shores, for there is a gap 
of only fifteen miles left in the motor high- 
way that will make the Olympic peninsula 
accessible by automobile from Seattle and 
Tacoma by way of Olympia, around Puget 
Sound’s southern end. 

If you ask where the breadwinner is while 
Mamma sits on the porch and Myrtle flirts 
in the hammock, there can be but one 
answer: Dad is fishing, landing fighting 
trout out of the Duckabush, the Hamahama, 
the Dosewallops, out of Cushman lake or 
Crescent, landing them till his throat aches 
and his thumb is skinned to the bone. 

Summer resorts always, everywhere hold 
_ out their trout streams as bait to the student 
of folder and booklet. Invariably this fish- 
ing recedes into the dim distance as the 
hotel’s prices rise. Like the waiters and the 
country folk, the trout become sophisticated 
through long-continued intercourse with the 
summer visitors. But in the Puget Sound 
country the trout are still primitive, greedy 
and naive; they'll bite at any old thing. 
Here’s the proof. : 

Far up in the heart of the Olympics lies a 
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summer hotel, fully equipped with all the 
modern conveniences, including an array of 
open-handed bellboys. To reach it from 
Seattle, you ride the first seventy miles on a 
fast steamer; then you ride twenty miles by 
auto-stage; thereafter you speed for fifteen 
miles over a lake surrounded by high 
mountains and deep woods, and you make 
the final twelve-mile lap on another motor- 
car over a road hewn through the virgin 
forest. From the seats of that car, its front 
wheels touching the water, many a two- 
pound trout has been landed, and from the 
veranda of the hotel all the phases of the 
fight, from the quick strike at the fly to the 
creeling of the catch, may be watched almost 
any day. 

It sounds incredible, this combination of 
summer hotel and real fishing, but affidavits 
will be furnished on request. 

To the south of Seattle, at the end of the 
lake’s long vista, a majestic cone of pure 
white floats on a base of misty vapor. It 
dominates the Puget Sound region. Stand- 
ing out infinitely high above the lesser peaks, 
it is the center of a thousand pictures 
framed by giant trees, the background of a 
thousand marine views flanked by forest 
walls. Twenty-five years ago a young 
couple, with packhorses and_ provisions, 
penetrated to the silver firs and wild-flowers 
of Indian Henry’s meadow. There, at the 
base of the great white mountain, they 
spent their honeymoon. 

Since then Seattle has grown from a saw- 
mill settlement into a large city. The bride 
has become a grandmother. Every spring 
the white mountain beckoned; its glaciers 
and waterfalls, its silver firs and alpine 
flowers called. Every summer the matron 
spoke yearningly of another trip, but no one 
heeded her fervor. Seattle was too busy 
growing. 

“Mother has been raving about Mount 
Rainier National Park ever since I can re- 
member,” said her daughter, fresh from 
Europe, “but somehow we never went. 
This year she is going to have her wish, 
though. We are making up a party now. 
Four machines are going with us. Every- 
body is motoring up there nowadays.” 

Puget Sound has at last discovered the 
luster of the pearls it has been wearing 
these many years, and the automobile has 
been an important factor in the discovery. 
It gave a marked impetus to the movement 
to create a system of parks and boulevards 


























Seattle homes have 
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their choice between wide vistas of Puget Sound, and noble pictures of Mt. Rainier 


rising above Lake Washington 


rarely equaled in extent and nowhere ex- 
ceeded in beauty. 

Interlaken boulevard, Seattle’s motor 
highway, swings in easy curves over the 
heights and along the shores of Lake Wash- 
ington, park melting into woodland and 
woodland into park for thirty miles, always 
in sight of wide surfaces of water, always 
in sight of high mountains, in the cool 
shadow of hoary trees. Every year this 
boulevard is growing in length, going out to 
meet the highways being built by other cities 
and counties. When the road system is 
completed, it will be difficult to find a tour 
ing ground with greater and more varied 
attractions than the Puget Sound country. 

Before we proceed, let us digest a few 
cold facts, salient though statistical, guar- 
anteed true under the Pure Literature Act. 
Seattle, with an average minimum winter 
temperature no lower than that of Atlanta, 
Mobile, Dallas and Shreveport, is almost the 
coolest large city in summer. It has 
exceeded ninety degrees but twenty times 
in twenty years. Its average rainfall of 


thirty-six inches is no higher than that of 
New York, Chicago or Buffalo, and from 
April to November it rains barely enough to 
lay the dust. 


In the light of these cold facts 





Seattle failed in its religious duty to hay- 
feverish humanity when it did not mega- 
phone the message of Puget Sound summers 
to perspiring humanity long ago. 

After this climatic digression let the skip- 
per turn the fly-wheel, start the motor and 
lay a course for the Isles of San Juan. There 
are more than two hundred of them, includ- 
ing the little ones with only one fir on them. 
So says the skipper, who loves all of them and 
who has counted them on many a cruise. 

They—and a pig—almost led to war 
between Ireland and the United States on 
one side and Great Britain on the other, 
some fifty years ago. Both England and 
the Union claimed the archipelago; both had 
troops on San Juan for a decade, with many 
a Sullivan, Dugan, Murphy and O’Brien 
serving under the Stars and Stripes. It so 
happened that Pat O’Rourke, a settler 
on the American, had a pig that he loved. 
One dark night the pig disappeared, and Pat 
wailed, pointing to the red-coated sentries 
as the culprits. Immediately the Irish con- 
tingent started off to rescue and revenge. 
Over in the British camp the bugle called, 
bayonets bristled and swords proceeded to 
gleam fiercely. But the hounds of war were 
not unleashed At the last moment silver 
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was forthcoming instead of lead and steel, 
Pat pocketed the coin and the peace of the 
nations was not disturbed. The United 
States pocketed the islands, however. 

Unlike the climate statistics and the tide- 
land tales, this story is apocryphal, but the 
attractions of the San Juan archipelago are 
above suspicion. 

It was a warm, still day in early June. 
The boat’s course lay up a narrow passage 
between two rocky isles. Green walls and 
gray cliffs lined the waterway. At the head 
of the passage Mount Baker’s snowy crest 
peered at its trembling image in the sea. 
Not a wrinkle or riffle was on the water. 
There was no sound save the throbbing of 
the engine and the whir of wings as the 
ducks took flight; as if the sharp bow was 
cutting through a sea of oil, so smooth, so 
clear and peaceful was the cove’s surface. 
Upon it the fast-swimming loons left an ever- 
widening wake that reached from shore to 
shore, so still was the water. 

“There they come!” 

The skipper at the wheel broke the spell, 
his hairy arm pointing to the further shore. 

Though the sky was clear and not a 
breath stirring, a fierce wind seemed to pass 
along the island’s shore, stirring the water 
into glittering, dancing wavelets as it went. 
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For the length and breadth of half a mile 
the sea was boiling, churned by the fins of a 
million salmon approaching the pass. 

“Lord, what a catch that'll be!” sighed 
the skipper. “Last year they had eighty 
thousand fish in the trap at one haul. 
They’ve got the best location on the Sound. 
And fish worth five cents a pound!” 

Late that afternoon the boat was swinging 
out of hill-bound, fir-clad Friday Harbor, 
well out toward the Straits of Haro. To 
the south, broadside on, the white wall of 
the Olympics rose out of the blue water. 
Black clouds were gathering about Mount 
Olympus in enormous threatening masses. 
Now and then the muttering of distant 
thunder rolled hollowly across the sunlit 
sea, echoing endlessly among the hilly 
islands. The atmosphere was in a tricky 
mood. A becalmed schooner, lying quietly 
under bare polesin the Straits, gradually sank 
out of sight, apparently swallowed by the sea 
until only the tip of one mast was left above 
the surface. A freakish mist, blue as the 
blue sea, had performed the miracle as it 
rose out of the water. 

Right in the middle of spacious Lopez 
Sound the generous mirage provided further 
entertainment. Upon an invisible screen it 
caused to appear the picture of a lively 
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This is the real Potlatch, as the Yukutat Indians of Alaska know it. From this the Seattle celebrants 
have borrowed the name of their tremendous festival 
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bathing beach hundreds of miles away, 
with brave boys diving headlong into the 
rollers, children wading, women fleeing 
before the white-crested surf. Then, in a 
moment, the picture dissolved and a huge 
breaker rushed down upon the boat, glass- 
green, mountain high, only to vanish into 
thin mist, leaving no trace. Thereafter the 
moon rose, lighting a silver path through a 
hundred channels, inlets and bights to the 
polished-glass floor of Roche Harbor, its 
entrance, narrow as the gates of paradise, 
guarded by tall wooded cliffs rising ghostly 
out of the moonlit sea. 

If you would see, in one encompassing 
glance, the wide earth, the great mountains, 
the deep sea and the islands therein, await 
the rising of the sun on the broad back of 
Mount Constitution, the crest of Orcas 
Island, half a mile above the Gulf of Georgia. 
If the night be clear, the lights of Seattle, 
of Victoria, of Bellingham, perhaps even the 
ruddy glare over sleeping Vancouver far 
to the north, may be seen by sharp eyes. 
While the floor of the sea and the lesser isles 
are sti!l veiled in dark vapors, the mountains 
stand forth in a tremendous circle, beginning 
with the silhouette of Mount Baker and the 
long chain of the Cascades in the eastern 
sky; even before the sun has risen there is a 
rosy glow upon Mount Olympus and its 
neighbors in the south; the snow-peaks of 
Vancouver Island appear in the northwest, 
and in the northeast, beyond the white 
crest of the Coast range, the highest sum- 
mits of the far Selkirks linger awhile before 
the haze swallows them. Thereafter the 
sweep of the sea appears, blue, deep blue, 
as calm and cool, as even and passionless as 
the voice of the recording angel upon Judg- 
ment Day. And upon this unmoving sea 
the islands are spread out as if for inspection, 
dark-green islands of a hundred forms and 
sizes, toy steamers gliding through the blue 
arms between them, thin columns of smoke 
rising straight. Another dreamy day has 
begun in the dreamy isles. 


But, after all, the greatest sight of the 
Puget Sound country is Seattle, keen, 
audacious, daring Seattle. ‘There are those 
who say, referring to the cost of casting the 
hills into the bay, that it has overreached 
itself. This tremulous assertion of 
knock-kneed spirits is not borne out by the 
facts, to wit: 

In 1900 a plot of ground on the corner of 
Second avenue and Seneca street was leased 
to James A. Moore for fifty years, the rent 
to be adjusted at stated intervals according 
to the property’s rising value. In 1900, 
Alaska, the lumber trade and Seattle were 
all booming gloriously. At that time the 
land was valued at $75,000; it was esti- 
mated that it would be worth $150,000 in 
ten years. 

In tort, Alaska had been under lock and 
key for five years; for three years the lumber 
business had been at low ebb. The fair was 
over. Assessments were heavy. Neverthe- 
less, the rent for that plot of ground, upon 
revaluation, was based upon a price of 
$750,000. And more money has been made 
since Seattle’s exposition out of the quiet 
growth of a single suburb than was dis- 
tributed during the flamboyant raid of the 
tide-land speculators. 

From an agricultural standpoint, Puget 
Sound, with its vast area of fertile, as yet 
unused stump lands, is still a virgin field. 
Its splendid dairies are but an index of its 
agricultural possibilities. There is coal in 
its hills, lumber in its forests, cheap power 
in its tumbling rivers and the Asiatic world 
at its door. With all these assets Seattle’s 
industrial plants, like those of all coast cities, 
are still disproportionately small compared 
with the size and purchasing power of the 
tributary territory. Nor has the trade with 


the Orient, with Alaska and South America 
developed beyond the downy stage. In every 
line of human activity the Puget Sound 
country offers abundant space for solid, 
continuous growth. 

Seattle has made ready for it. 





A Seattle silhouette 








When the Devil Drives 
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HREE men sat at a table in a 

small room, examining a large 

map spread out before them. 

By the light of a dim-burning oil 

lamp that hung from the ceiling 
their faces showed up strong and resolute; 
totally dissimilar in outline, feature and 
character, yet each marked by the same ex- 
pression of authority. 

The window had been thrown open, giv- 
ing a glimpse of violet sky dotted with stars, 
but the room was close and stuffy, and every 
few minutes one or other of the men would 
straighten his back, raise his arms and yawn 
wearily, or growl at the smell of hot oil or 
the mosquitoes. 

In one corner of the room stood a stack of 
rifles; on the small bed next the door were 
cardboard boxes of cartridges; newspapers, 
bottles, blankets and broken crockery lit- 
tered the floor; the plaster on the walls was 
spotted and cracked. 

The big fleshy man at the head of the 
table leaned back in his chair and smiled 
with a grim suggestion of enjoyment. 
“Well” he said, tugging at his big red 
mustache. ‘*Well!” 

The man opposite, who was thin and 
hatchet-faced, peered at the map. “I—I 
guess that’s what we’d better do.” He spoke 
in a hesitating way as though inviting fur- 
ther contradiction. “I guess it is.” 

“Sure it is’ said the other, a faint tinge of 
relief in his tone. **Why, yes.” 

The third man, a Mexican, said nothing 
but pursed up his lips and looked at the 
Americans doubtfully. 

“A good idea” went on the big man, tap- 
ping the map with his pencil. ‘You see for 
yourself, don’t you?” 

“Are you certain where the place is? I 
want to tell you, I’m not fond of night 
attacks, never was an’ never will be. There’s 
liable to be too many mistakes. And it’s 
miles out of the road. Ain’t that so,Capitan?” 

The Mexican nodded. °3i, sevtor—how-a 
you say eet?” 


Don’t 
I’m no 
fonder of them than you are; ’specially with 
this bunch we— ” his eyes rested on the 
Mexican and he switched off suddenly. 


“There’s no night attack in this. 
you make any mistake about that. 


“We start tomorrow evening, an’ we'll 
arrive about—well, after sun-up, the day 
after. Then we surround the town, 
an’—well, that’s all there is to it!” 

“What’s their strength, hey? 
certain of—of the facts?” 

The big man rested his elbows on the 
table. ‘See here, I know. I had word this 
forenoon. We don’t need the doggoned 
place, but there’s a half-battalion there— 
God knows why! I don’t—and of course, 
supplies, forage, stock, an’—but that’s not 
the point.” He broke off with an air of 
suppressed impatience and began to speak 
quickly in Spanish, the Mexican nodding 
his head in agreement. 

“So that’s how it is” said the big man. 
“Sabe? It don’t do no good to despise—not 
your adversary, shucks, no!—advertisement. 
We got to keep the papers busy. It ’ull read 
well, too, on the front page. ’Nother town 
captured by the Insurrectos. An important 
town! Big fight. Spectacular. 
Fed’ral troops defeated. They’ll have ar- 
till’ry, too; bound to, in the papers. An’ we 
done nothin’ now for five weeks!” 

“Ye-es. I understand that part all right, 
all right. But I’m kinder worried about our 
fellers. Scrappin’ in a town ain’t—” 

“Huh! What’re you worried about? 
They’re just askin’ for a fight, the recruits 
are, an’ we must mind it’s a winning fight. 
Ain’t they riskin’ their lives for a righteous 
cause?’ And from his tone the listeners 
might have deduced anything they pleased 
or nothing. 

“Sure, yes” said the hatchet-faced man. 
“Which way did you say we was going?” 

“By the valley. Now—lemme see!”” The 
big man measured off the direction on the 
map. “Yes, by the valley, of course, due 
west; an’ through the pass. Yes. that’s the 
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best road.’ And the other two drew in 
their chairs and followed the track off the 
pencil. 

“Den, we make-a dees—we have-a dees 
in da paper, hey?” ‘The Mexican laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders, unable to tind 
the right words. 

“Yes”? said the big man encouragingly. 
“That’s so, Capitan.” He added a few 
sentences in Spanish, and: ‘‘It ull sure look 
mighty good in the papers” he concluded. 

“That is if nothin’ goes wrong” muttered 
the man with the hatchet face. 

“Wrong! What can go wrong? I’d like 
to know that, hey?” The big man stormed 
angrily, then reached for a bottle on the 
floor and poured himself out a drink. 
“Help yourselves, gentlemen. It’s late an’ 
we’d better be turnin’ in. Sleep all you can 
tonight, ’cause you won’t have another 
chance till after the fighting’s over. Here’s 
luck to us all!” 

The town was captured in due course, but 
not as arranged. Things befell otherwise. 
And though the manner of its capture was 
not without credit to the rebel arms, there 
was no mention thereof in the papers. 


The afternoon was hot and still, not a 
breath of air stirred, the sun beat down from 
a cloudless sky, scorching and withering, 
until the bare mountains, range upon range, 
the yellow foothills, the huge rocks and pre- 
cipices, the green chaparral and manzanita 
all quivered insanely in the haze; while the 
heat in the canons rose like mist from off a 
pond in autumn, and the very lizards and 
beetles seemed dazed and sluggish. 

Along a narrow trail—perhaps a track 
trodden by coyotes—four men marched in 
single file, their heads bent, their feet drag- 
ging through the dust. They were clad in 
tattered shirts and trousers, with big hats 
pulled down over their eyes, and gay-colored 
handkerchiefs around their necks; their 
shoes gaped open and big brass spurs 
jangled at every step they took. Moreover, 
each man carried a rifle over his shoulder, a 
revolver in a holster at his hip, a water- 
bottle and many cartridge belts. For, 
though wearing no uniform, these four men 
called themselves soldiers and served in the 
Rebel Army. 

That they trudged on foot was from dire 
necessity, not from choice, and the shame 
lay heavy on their minds: they—men who 
appreciated their own worth—had allowed 
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themselves to be ambushed by the Federals 
the night before, and their horses had been 
stampeded or captured; owing to circum- 
stances they had been unable to discover 
which. 

From time to time the leader, a square 
man with a square jaw and a fortnight’s 
growth of stubbly beard, would turn and 
grunt at the three others who plodded on 
gloomily without answering. 

And then, of a sudden, Fraser—the second 
in the line—halted, and dropped the butt of 
his rifle to the ground with a clatter. 

“What’s the good?” he mumbled; and 
louder: “Hey, Marshall! I’m ’bout sick 
uh this.’ 

The other two, who had lagged some dis- 
tance behind, kept on their way, but when 
they reached Fraser they also halted and 
rested on their rifles. 

Marshall, the square man, walked slowly 
back to them. “Now then, b’ys; now 
then! What is it?” The three men gazed 
at him breathing unevenly, each waiting for 
someone else to speak. 

They were foot-sore and very thirsty, 
ready to take offense at the least cause. 
Marshall groaned, knowing what was com- 
ing. 

“What’s the good uh stopping, b’ys?”’ he 
began. 

“Aw! go on!” said Fraser thickly, licking 
his lips; his tongue at that moment felt too 
large for his mouth. “You’re clever, Sam, 
ain’t yuh? But you’re wrong this once, 
ain’t yuh?” 

Boyd, a small-boned, snub-nosed Lon- 
doner, and Sherwin—which was not his real 
name—waited, saying nothing. 

“What yuh goin’ to do, then?” asked 
Marshall appealingly. 

“Personally I ain’t a-goin’ to walk another 
yard” said Fraser. “I don’t care what the 
rest uh the outfit does.” 

He sank down limply with his back against 
a sandstone boulder, his elbows resting on 
his knees and his rifle by his side. ‘God! I 
know what makes a dog hang his tongue out 
when he wants a drink.” 

Boyd and Sherwin seated themselves 
stiffly, aching in each limb, and wiped the 
sweat from their grimed faces, smearing the 
dirt and moisture into a sticky mud. 

Marshall gave a short laugh, then he too 
sat down. 

After some minutes’ silence Boyd raised 
his head, and twitching up the brim of his 
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‘Surrender! The game’s up.”’ But the lieutenant shook his head, tired 


“Surrender!” roared Marshall. ° ; 5 
his last cartridge and, sword in hand backed against the church 











hat gazed through half-closed eyes at the 
high red cliffs above them and the faint blue 
of the distant hills beyond, rising over the 
dark green of the chaparral where the trail 
wound out of sight. A fly crawled over his 
cheek, but not until it reached his nose did 
he summon up energy to brush it away. 
The sudden movement roused him, and he 
glanced at the three sprawling in the dry 
grass. 

“Funny, ighn’t it?” he remarked; and his 
speech was the speech of Lambeth, Kenning- 
ton and the Borough, an offense to the ears 
of all sensitive men. “I should s’y we’re the 
biggest mugs Gawd ever myde, an’ ’e’s 
myde a good few. What’s the fun in this, 
eh? Strite, but we’re fools. Fightin’ we 
are, aren’t we? For what? We ighn’t 
fightin’ for our ’ealth, anyw’y. I’m fed up 
wiv climbin’ ills an’ gettin’ ther skin 
scorched off the back off me neck. Fed up! 
I remember a song we ’ad at ’ome, ’fore I 
come aht ’ere. It ’ad something abaht 
puttin’: 

‘a little bit aw’y for a r’iny d’y, 
for ther sun don’t alw’ys shine!’ 

“That’s where they myde a mistyke, eh? 
This blasted old sun never does anything 
else but shine in this forsyken ’ole.” 

He chattered on like a parrot, asking 
questions yet waiting for no answers, con- 
ténted in that he might hear the sound of his 
own voice. 

Fraser scowled 
folded arms. 

“Oh! cut it out, Boyd, quick! Yuh make 
me tired.” 

“Orl right, cully! N’offense meant. 
Lord! I’d give something for a drink.” He 
unscrewed the top of his water-bottle and 
lifted it to his cracked lips; but not a drop 
trickled into his mouth and he laughed 
mirthlessly. ‘The last drink we ’ad was 
abaht two hours ago, an’—”’ 

‘“‘We’re lost” said Fraser abruptly. ‘‘We- 
’re lost’ he repeated. ‘“‘Ain’t we?” And he 
thrust his chin in Marshall’s direction. 

Marshall nodded. ‘‘Ye-es, we’re lost.” 

Fraser swore softly. The Cockney’s smile 
faded. ‘I told yer so” he said. Sherwin 
rubbed the back of his hand with a cart- 
ridge. He had a sore heel and was ponder- 
ing whether to remove his boot and open the 
blister. There were various opinions as to 
heels, he knew. 

“Well” said Marshall, “what about it?” 
“About it!” said Fraser in deep scorn. 


at him from over his 
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“Oh, nuthin’! But what in the name of all 
that’s bad did yuh take us this way for? 
You were certain, an’ here we are, lost!”’ 

“What would yuh have done?”’ Marshall 
retorted. ‘Stayed back thar to be shot full 
uh bullets an’ be killed, hey?” 

“Stead o’ dyin’ by hinches from thirst’ 
put in Boyd wagging his head. ‘You 
beauty!” 

“Let’s go back” said Sherwin, who was 
by nature not given to wasting words. “Or 
go on” he added. He had his boot off, and. 
was examining the blister. 

“Let it be’ said the Cockney. “It don’t 
do ter go pl’yin’ ther fool wiv them things!” 

“You open it” said Fraser. ‘Don’t yuh 
know you should always open a blister?” 

Though late in the afternoon, it was 
hotter than ever, the bare face of the cliff 
gave out a heat like an oven, and the four 
men sat silent, each after his own fashion. 
feeling ill-used. 

“For two-bits, I'd quit” said Fraser, 
digging his spurs into the baked earth. 

“T’ve ’eard some few silly things in my 
life’ said the Cockney, “but that tykes it!” 
A sudden memory penetrated his brain. 
‘Ho! yus; ’arf a pint o’ bitter, hif you please, 
and a ’am sangwich. I remember once I 
was in Wal’am Green at a pub I useter drop 
inter now an’ agyne, and a pal sez ter me: 
‘’Ave one wiv me,’ ’e sez. An’ I sez I 
wasn’t thirsty. Ho! ho! I wasn’t thirsty.” 

The three other rebels stared at him with- 
out interest; his world was not theirs, and at 
nothing he said or did would they show the 
least surprise. But he had proved that he 
could fight when the occasion arose, also he 
amused them. Wherefore he was tolerated. 

“B’ys” said Marshall, “‘let’s be pushing 
on! We can’t do no good settin’ round this 
ways.” 

“What’re we here for, anyhow?” asked 
Sherwin. 

“?’Aven’t you ’eard?” The Cockney 
shook a finger at him. ‘“’Aven’t you ’eard? 
We’re bloomin’ patriots. We're fightin’—or 
rather, we ighn’t just at present—ter lib’ryte 
the pore Mexican. So ’avin’ sacrificed our 
careers—’ow much was I earnin’ back at 
Phoenix?—well, ’ere we-are! Ighn’t that 
it?” 

“Fightin’ fer the oppressed” said Fraser 
solemnly. “Sure. An’ then some. Me an’ 





the straw-boss on the range has a few words 
’bout a steer, an’ he jumps the track sudden, 
and I asks fer me time. 


Believe me till them 
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I ain’t realized how much I sympathized 
with the miserable peon!” 

Marshall, who had been listening with a 
moody countenance, stood up. ‘Now, b’ys, 
we'd better git busy,”’ but he spoke as one to 
whom the matter was of no importance. 
“We're lost an’ I lost yuh; but you’d have 
lost yourselves anyway. I ain’t a-goin’ to 
stay here all night, don’t yuh think it. You 
fellers can do as yuh darn please.” 

He strode through the sage-brush, and the 
others, having no desire to be left behind, 
scrambled to their feet, grabbed their ritles 
and followed as before. 

At a place where the trail twisted away 
from the cliff aud struck downward through 
a wilderness of mesquite and cactus, Mar- 
shall stopped and gazed into a small valley, 
the hills rising and falling in great waves as 
far as the eye could see. 

“Lor? lumme!” Boyd raised his rifle 
gleefully, as a man on horse-back trotted 
into the sunlight around the shoulder of a 
bluff. ‘‘Ho! you wyte, old chap!” 

Marshall clutched his arm. ‘Fer durn’ 
foolishness you beat all.” 

“What’s hup, now?” said the Cockney in 
an offended tone. ‘‘There’s a_ blighted 
greaser on a ’orse, an’—abaht twelve ’und- 
red yards I myke it.”’ 

“Nine hundred, *bout half-a-mile,” said 
Fraser. “Light’s tricky. But it’s mebbe 
one of ourown men. You're right, Sam.” 

The small figure rode swiftly, the sun 
twinkling on his rifle, the horse’s hoofs lost 
in a cloud of white dust. 

“He’s going somewhere”’ said Sherwin. 
The blister had ceased to hurt, his mind was 
free to dwell on other matters. ‘‘He must 
be coming from somewhere, hey?” 

“Why,” said the Cockney, “you’re quite 
bright to-d’y, Sherwin; an’ ’e’s at somewhere 
now, an’ ’is farver’s nyme is ’Erbert an’ ’is 
muvver’s Hemily, an’—” 

“He must be coming from somewhere” 
repeated Sherwin unmoved, “an’ his pony’s 
fresh, so we’re not far off. And there’ll be 
water, hey?” 

Half-an-hour later, when the sun was 
sinking in a golden blaze over the tops of 
purple mountains, the four rebels climbed 
the crest of a hill, a divide between two 
valleys, and saw beneath them set on the 
wide-stretching mesa, a small town. 

They leaned on their rifles without speak- 
ing. It was not a large town—merely a 


cluster of flat-roofed adobe houses, a few 





frame buildings and a sandstone church in 
the center—but it represented endless possi- 
bilities: food, water and a release from their 
toil. 

Fraser uttered a croak of joy. 

“Say, Sam—say!”’ 

“My Gawd!” said the Cockney. ‘Nah, 
we'll ’ave a drink. Are we down ’earted? 
No! Comin’ dahn?” 

“Wait!” Marshall stared from under 
shaggy eyebrows at the town with its white 
houses and corrals and green trees bathed 
in the clear sunshine. “Wait a bit!’ he 
said slowly. ‘*There ain’t no hurry.” 

“What’s the d’y o’ ther week ?” asked the 
Cockney. 

“Sunday, I guess.” 

“Ah! thought so. Looks so bloomin’ for- 
lorn an’ peaceful, some’ow. Gives me the 
"ump just as if the church bells was ringin’. 
Let’s move dahn the ill. I'll die if I don’t 
get a drink soon.” 

A bugle call floated clearly to where they 
stood and the square man drew in his breath 
and wiped his face with the ends of his neck- 
kerchief. “See thar! Them fellers by that 
‘dobe house over thar. Mexican soldiers, 
reg’lars.”’ 

‘Nuthin’ doin’, hey?” said Fraser. 

The rebels, careless whether they were 
seen or not, dropped to the ground; the 
brief spell of hope had vanished, plunging 
them once more into the depths of despair. 
Marshall felt instinctively that he would be 
blamed for this fresh disaster. 

“What did yuh bring us here for, Sam?” 
said Fraser coldly. “I guess we ain’t more 
than twenty miles west uh whar we should 
be, the other side uh the mountains.” 

“Ighn’t there a stream somewhere ’andy?” 
whined the Cockney. “I never seen such a 
Gawd-forsyken ’ole. They must drink 
something dahn ’ere.”’ 

“T’d like to know how many men they 
got’? said Marshall, half to himself. He sat 
with his back rounded, his legs crossed, and 
a quiet smile played about the corners of 
his mouth. 

“T don’t give a curse fer Mexican soldiers 
anyways” said Fraser. “I'd like awful well 
to meet them Rurales what gotten away with 
our horses.” 

“No-o” said Sherwin; “but a bullet’s a 
bullet; it don’t matter if it’s aimed at you or 
the oticer feller, if it hits you.” 

The sun had set, and the gold of the west- 
ern sky was dimming to a soft yellow, a 











solitary star shone in the afterglow, and the 
mountains and valley were bathed in a lumi- 
nous blue. 

Gradually the short southern twilight gave 
place to night, and a cool breeze blew from 
the east, bringing with it clouds and the 
scent of the pine woods. 

For over an hour not a word was spoken. 

“Tt ’ull be chilly before mornin’ ” said 
Fraser wearily. 

“Gawd! I’m thirsty” grumbled the Cock- 
ney. “When’s the moon up?” 

“Quit talking” growled Marshall. 

One by one the lights of the town went 
out, but the four rebels still waited, crouched 
under the shelter of a rock, dozing uneasily. 
They had made no plans, yet each knew 
what was the work that lay before them. 

So, when at last Marshall said in a low 
tone: ‘Guess it’s about time,” they reached 
for their rifles and stood up. 

“There'll be sentries out’? said Fraser as 
they left the ledge, “but we mustn’t shoot.” 

They crept downhill in the same order 
as they had tramped all day: Marshall lead- 
ing, then Fraser, with Boyd and Sherwin 
close behind. And although they moved 
with infinite caution, feeling their way with 
hands and feet, branches cracked, a screech 
owl rose squawking indignantly, a rifle 
clanked against a stone, and in each man’s 
fancy the noise they made was of many 
regiments marching down a paved highway. 
Any moment might bring a sudden challenge 
and the bullet. 

At the foot of the slope they left the shelter 
of the brush and crawling slowly across a 
field of new-mown barley reached a wagon 
track, inches deep in soft dust. 

Somebody coughed, and they waited, 
bunched together in a hollow at a turn in the 
road. <A sentry approached, his head and 
shoulders looming dark against the gray of 
the sky. He walked leisurely, as a man to 
whom all thought of danger is far absent, 
and the four rebels crouched lower, scarcely 
daring to breathe. 

They could not shoot, they had no bayo- 
nets, and though bent on killing, to use the 
knife was against their traditions, savoring 
overmuch of the men they fought. As for 
the sentry, he heard a faint rustling, that 
was all. His rifle was snatched from his 


hand and a fist crashed against his jaw. 

“A knock-out” whispered the Cockney, 
stooping over him. 
wins.” 


“Nine, ten; Marshall 
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To men who have risked their lives time 
and time again, one risk more or less is of 
small account. They left the sentry sprawl- 
ing in the middle of the road and tip-toed on. 

“When I whistle” said Marshall under 
his breath, ‘“‘shoot into the air an’ yell like 
thunder. This way, Boyd. Fraser an’ 
Sherwin ’ull keep over to the right.” The 
Cockney grinned, the spirit of adventure 
that had dragged him across the world 
stirred within him, and he broke into a quick 
noiseless run, Marshall close at his heels. 

They reached a corral behind a low frame 
building and halted, the night wind beating 
on their faces. Then Marshall whistled, 
they fired and rushed forward shouting and 
turned into the street at the same moment 
as Fraser and Sherwin swung round from 
the opposite side. 

War is terrible enough by the light of day 
in an open country with the sun shining; 
night and the narrow streets of a town 
peopled with women and children are added 
horrors. 

The rebels advanced in the direction of 
the church, keeping close to the walls and 
yelling continuously, while half-dressed 
Mexicans awakened to the grim reality of 
rifle-fire, splintering wood-work and wild 
shrieks, swarmed out of the houses and, 
dazed with sleep, shot down their own men 
or fled panic-stricken to the hills. 

As a fight it was perhaps a failure, the 
Federals having no stomach for battle. They 
were few in number, three weak companies, 
no match for the Insurrecto army which had 
most assuredly attacked them in overwhelm- 
ing force under cover of darkness. So, with 
every excuse in the world, they took to their 
heels. 

Sherwin, overwhelmed by a sudden rush 
of fugitives too terrified to use their Mausers, 
was rolled over and trodden underfoot. 
He rose shakily, his head singing. ‘‘Wish 
they’d look where they’re going to; durn 
them!’’ he muttered. 

Marshall glanced back over his shoulder 
as he filled his magazine. ‘Hurt any?” 

“Nope”? answered Sherwin, and seated 
himself in a doorway to consider. 

The Cockney, yelping excitedly like a 
puppy after a rat, ran forward. 

“Hi! Cocoanut shies, two a penny! All 
ther w’y to ’Ampstead ’Eath! Hup you, 
Sherwin!’ A Mexican turned snarling and 
lunged with his bayonet, but Fraser swung his 
rifle and brought him down with the butt. 














And in this manner they reached the 
church where a little lieutenant was frantic- 
ally trying to rally his men, shouting in- 
sults and using the flat of his sword. As the 
rebels came up he faced about and limped 
toward them by himself, firing his revolver, 
paying no heed to the bullets that flew by 
him. 

“Surrender!” roared Marshall. ‘‘Surren- 
der! The game’s up.”’ But the lieutenant 
shook his head, fired his last cartridge, and, 
sword in hand, backed against the church. 

The fight was over; a strange calm had 
settled on the town. 

“Surrender, yuh doggoned fool!’’ yelled 
Fraser, and then startled by the hollow- 
sounding echo, lowered his voice. ‘We 
ain’t goin’ to hurt yuh.” 

“You'll be ’urtin’ someone with that tin 
sword o’ yours, though,” said the Cockney. 
“Give it up, or—or I expect I'll ’ave the 
pyneful pleasure o’ blowin’ a hole through 
yer.” 

Bui the little lieutenant did not give up 
his sword, neither did they shoot him; in- 
stead he collapsed onto his face and rolled 
over in a heap. 
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And at that moment Sherwin lurched up 
drunkenly, trailing his rifle in the dust and 
followed by three scared Federal soldiers. 

‘“Say—that was a close call, hey? Thought 
I was a gone Say, these here are 
prisoners, an’ let’s have a dud-drink, quick.” 

‘Arf smashed my elbow, the blighter!” 
grumbled the Cockney. ‘’E ’arf smashed 
my elbow, I tell yer. Gawd! I’ve a thirst 
on me.” 

“Say, b’ys” said Marshall. 
like we got this old town, hey?” 

And then they all four burst into shrieks 
of laughter without reason and departed 
finally, still laughing, in search of food and 
drink. 

Later, they sat on the stoop of a frame 
house and smoked big cigars while the in- 
habitants, mainly women and children, re- 
assured by the prisoners that there would be 
no more shooting, yet only half convinced, 
peered at them from around the corners. 

But it was the problem of the prisoners 
that troubled the victorious army more than 
anything. Fraser, ransacking a house de- 
serted by its occupants, captured a stout 
sergeant endeavoring to climb through a 


coon. 


“Say, looks 











window. And the sergeant, dragged into 
the street by the scruff of his neck, had pro- 
tested in an ecstasy of fear, pouring forth a 
voluble stream of Spanish. 

“He’s scairt he’ll be killed’? Marshall 
translated, ‘tan’ he wants he should jine us. 
Sez he’ll get all his men too. They’ve bin 
hankerin’ to fight ag’in’ old man Diaz fer 
y’ars, so he sez. Looked like it an hour ago. 
That’s why he hid.” 

Thus it was that the survivors of the garri- 
son transferred their allegiance and became 
rebels against the government of their 
country with enthusiastic shouts of “Viva 
Madero!” 

“They’re just fifteen to our one’ said 
Sherwin. “If they chose they could wipe 
the earth with us.” 

The Cocknéy brushed the ash off his 
cigar. ‘“‘Ho, yus! But it’s too late ter think 
o’ that. If we’d fretted abaht those little 
detyles we wouldn’t be ’ere now.” 

“You betcher.” Fraser snapped his 
fingers at a tiny child who stared at them 
gravely. ‘You betcher. If we was runnin’ 
the circus correckly, we’d be postin’ out- 
posts an’ foolin’ round gen’rally. As it is, 
it don’t faze us any, an’—oh! say, we for- 
gotten the wounded.” 

“No, we ain’t” said Marshall. ‘I sent 
the prisoners to collect ’em, but say, thar’s 
the little off’cer.””. And the rebels crossed 
over to the church, accompanied by a chat- 
tering crowd. 

The lieutenant lay where he had fallen, 
still clutching his sword, but as Marshall 
bent over him he opened his eyes. 

“Guess the kid ain’t dead this journey. 
H’m! it’s his shoulder. We'll fix him. 
Give’s a hand, someone.” 

They carried him into the house, laid him 
on a bed and dressed his wounds. 

‘“He’s comin’ to ag’in” said Fraser. 
“Make him drink some uh that dope.” 

“Madre de Dios!’ He opened his eyes 
once more and blinked in the glare of the 
lamp at the four strange faces and the huge 
shadows bulking on the walls. 

“°Ullo! old man” said the Cockney. 
“You're orl right, aren’t yer?” 

“Ts it hurtin’ yuh any?” asked Fraser. 
“Here, drink this.” 

The Mexican muttered a word or two in 
Spanish, but Marshall shook his head. 


“Can’t make it.” 
“What’s ’e s’yin’?” said the Cockney. 
“Can’t you understand ’im?” 
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“You American, hey?” said the Mexican. 

They nodded. ‘Lambeth, London, Eng- 
land,” said the Cockney. ‘“‘Just back 0’ 
Thomas’s ’Orspital.”’ 

The wounded boy frowned wearily; then 
memory returned with all its hideousness 
and left him stunned and shivering. He 
tried to sit up, but Marshall put out a big, 
kindly hand. 

“Did you take da town?” he whispered, 
and his voice was so faint they had to lean 
over the bed to hear him. 

“An’—an’ my men?” It hurt him to talk, 
yet there was much he wanted to know. 

“Some were killed” said Marshall gently. 
“The rest—the rest came over to us. Sabe?” 

A tear rolled down the boy’s cheek. 

“That’s all right, old chap! They want to 
be free same as us. Say, you’re too good to 
be fightin’ fer old man Diaz, yud better jine 
us, too.” 

“T die sooner’ he answered fiercely. 
“You—you gome here an’ fight an’ keel dem, 
an’ it—it no matter to you. You no onder- 
stand, you American. It fon for you, but 
for dem—how many you keel, hey?” 

The four men said nothing. The out- 
burst startled them and they felt vaguely 
aggrieved. 

Marshall patted the thin hand gently. 
“That’s all right, old chap! That’s all 
right!” 

“Tt’s war’ said Fraser, philosophically. 

“Prahd as’ell,ighn’t’e?”’ said the Cockney. 

““An’—we, we in dees town—only ver’ 
few soldier—an’ you attack us! What can 
we do, hey? You bring men an’ men an’ 
den more men. How many men you got-ta?”’ 

“How’s that? Men? Oh!” Marshall 
smiled nervously. ‘There’s Sherwin an’ 
Fraser”—he waved his hand to each in turn 
—‘an’ this is Boyd, only he’s from London 
and used to be a sailor an’ other things. 
Myself, I’m Marshall; bin cow-punchin’ in 
Texas.” 

“You da officers, hey?” said the lieuten- 
ant. ‘How many men?” 

“B’lieve he—he thinks we’re a doggoned 
army” muttered Fraser. 

“There ighn’t no more of us’ explained 
the Cockney. He held up four blackened 
fingers. 

The little lieutenant gazed blindly at the 
four rebels, then he turned his head away 
from the light and began to cry. 

“What’s ther matter now?” 
Cockney uncomfortably. 


” 


said the 
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“It’s his wound hurtin’ him”’ said Fraser. 
“T had a bullet through my arm once.” 

And being simple men and unobservant 
xy nature, they accepted the explanation 
not knowing that there are some wounds far 
deeper than those made by bullet or steel. 


Before the sun had risen on another day, 
a body of rebels, two hundred and _ fifty 
strong, well mounted and well armed, halted 
on the slopes some miles south of the 
town. 

And as they rested their horses, waiting 
for orders to advance, two scouts rode in 
bringing with them a bedraggled Federal 
soldier, who on being taken before the com- 
manding officer and threatened with instant 
death did he not speak the truth, broke the 
news that there had been a battle the pre- 
vious night in which his regiment had been 
annihilated. He, indeed, was the sole sur- 
vivor: a miraculous escape, considering that 
he had fought to the last. 

‘“There’s no force within a hundred miles 
of us,” groaned the commanding officer, a 
big fleshy man with a drooping red mus- 
tache. ‘‘How in thunder—I don’t under 
stand, do you?” he ended weakly, which 
was all the more surprising, as he rather 
prided himself on his firmness and mental 
grip. 

“The greaser’s lyin’”’ said the hatchet- 
faced second-in-command, when the news 
had been interpreted. ‘We'll take him 
along and shoot him if he is.”’ 

A couple of hours later the rebels clat- 
tered into the small town, which bore in its 
broken windows and bullet-pocked walls all 
the marks of hard fighting. 

In front of the church they came upon 
four dirty disheveled scarecrows who carried 
rifles and smiled happily and did not trouble 
to present arms as would perhaps have been 
fitting. 

“What in thunder!” said the big red-mus- 
tached man, reining up and glaring at the four. 
“What in thunder are you doing here? I 
thought—I thought you were—were killed !”’ 


And if his manner of speech were any index 
to his mind, he bitterly regretted their re- 
turn to life. ‘‘Where’ve you bin? What’s 
it all mean, anyway?”’ He pointed to the 
row of sheeted figures lying by the church 
wall—the grim aftermath of war. 

“We came over the hills’? said Marshall, 
‘an’ captured the place. We've got a bunch 
uh prisoners round somewheres. That’s 
some uh them over thar; but they’re all 
Insurrectos now.” 

“You captured the place, hey?’ said the 
commanding officer; “‘captured it. Where 
are the rest of you?” And then the full 
horror of the situation dawned on him. 

“Why, there ighn’t no rest of us!’’ said the 
Cockney cheerfully. ‘‘There was us four, 
that’s all. We ’ad to walk, too, owin’ to 
haccidents.”’ . 

“Four!” The commanding officer turned 
a deep crimson as he thought of the machine 
gun and his two hundred and fifty warriors, 
crowding into the small street, and above all 
of the newspapers. 

“Four!” spluttered 
mand. 

And: “Four!” said the Mexican officer, 
his eyes almost starting out of his head. 
“Caramba!”’ 

“Ves” said Fraser simply. “A good little 
fight, too.”” The four scarecrows waited for 
the praise that was theirs. 

“Four!’’ said the big man again. He 
felt that his brain was giving wiy under the 
strain. “But what in thunder made you 
doit? Didn’t you know—” 

“What made us do it?” repeated Marshall 
slowly. He had to search back in his mind 
for a reason; it had all seemed so matter- 
of-fact in the doing. “Why, we was thirsty 
principally, I guess.” 

“An’ hungry” put in Sherwin. 

“Good God!” gasped the big man help- 
lessly. 

“Tykin’ a tahn ighn’t nothin’ really, is it, 
Fraser?” said the Cockney in a penetrating 
whisper. ‘The ’ard part is findin’ the tahn 
to tyke.” 


the second-in-com- 








Alaska: A Condition and a Program 


By WALTER E. CLARK 


GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


Forty-five years after the United States paid Russia seven million dollars in gold for the 
uninspiring district of Alaska, the American people are wrought up over the question of the 


development of the vast mineral wealth of the possession, not its gold, but its coal. 
stand those who fear that Alaska’s resources are to be 
fear that this potential country is to be “bottled wp.” 


On one side 
“gobbled up”; on the other are those who 
The following article, written for this 


magazine by the governor of the territory, is a frank statement of Alaska’s position, as its chief 


executive sees tt. 


UBLIC opinion has _ frequently 
been compared to the movement 
of a pendulum. Both swing forth 
and back, responsive to an impel- 
lingforce. Both, after the force has 
been applied, soon reach an extreme up- 
ward point whence they inevitably gravitate 
backward and then move upward again to 
an opposite extreme. The simile is inapt 
in this particular among others: the pendu- 
lum of a well-ordered clock is regular, an- 
swering a mechanical law, while that of 
public opinion is often irregular and sub- 
ject to spasmodic impulses. The compari- 
son will answer, however, for the present 
purpose—which is to show that public 
opinion concerning Alaska has just now 
reached a point from which it must inev- 
itably retreat, seeking the perpendicular 
position of the pendulum while at rest. 
The people generally and the lawmakers 
generally do not understand Alaska. A 
very few years ago the people who live in 
the territory and a minority of those who 
live in the extreme northwest part of the 
United States, at the Alaska gateway, were 
almost the only people who believed that 
this northern possession of ours would ever 
be of any great value to the nation; much 
less that it would become largely inhabited 
or yield a variety of natural products, other 
than gold and furs and fish. Very recently 
the territory has been unwisely and indis- 
criminately advertised; and although it is 
unquestionably a vast treasure-house, its 
great resources have actually been overesti- 
mated. Unfortunately, the later condition 


has been promoted by per’ons who, with 
whatever good intentions (and their in- 





tentions have not been invariably disinter- 
ested), have caused a paralysis of natural 
development. Nothing could be further 
from the facts than statements that cor- 
poration greed is threatening the proper 
conservation of resources other than the 
fisheries. Nothing could be more disheart- 
ening to the Alaskans than the present state 
of inaction which has resulted. 

It was not until 1905 that a slowly-chang- 
ing public opinion in regard to Alaska re- 
ceived a still further awakening by the 
preparations of certain capitalists to con- 
nect some of the interior copper fields with 
the coast by a railroad nearly 209 miles 
long. The building of the railroad and the 
staking of many coal claims under the pro- 
visions of a most inadequate and unjust law 
governing the acquisition of coal-bearing 
lands marked the beginning of a greater 
popular exploitation of Alaska and its re- 
sources. The people of the territory had 
deplored the popular ignorance in the States 
regarding Alaska and its climate, resources 
and possibilities of development, and had 
experienced much disappointment at the 
reluctance of ‘eastern capital’ to invest 
in this distant and little-understood part of 
the world. The actions of coal claimants 
have directly and indirectly had the result 
of involving unjustly one administration of 
the Interior Department in scandal, and the 
investment of large funds in railway build- 
ing by a New York syndicate has caused 
the investors to be subjected to vicious at- 
tacks such as are frequently made upon 
large corporate interests elsewhere. So. it 
has come about that although Alaska was 
suffering until a few years ago from the 
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popular ignorance and indifference about 
the territory which were so prevalent in the 
States, there is now no lack of persons who 
possess a considerable knowledge of Alaska 
conditions—howbeit that knowledge was 
diffused to a large extent by persons who 
found it profitable to spread exaggerated 
statements and to invent scandals. For the 
time being the latter state seems scarcely 
better than the former. 

I would not disparage by any statement 
of mine such material progress as has been 
made in Alaska by those who have come 
here and given the best years of their lives 
to a sturdy work of development; but we 
must all decry the fact that greater progress 
has not been rendered possible. The 
things that have been done have been done 
despite the want of adequate fostering care 
by government. 

Withal, the annual output of gold ranges 
from $16,000,000 to $20,000,000 a year, and 
the products of the fisheries (last year) 
amounted to about $14,000,000. Copper, 
timber, furs and limited agricultural prod- 
ucts amount to a million or two more. The 
annual coastwise commerce between Alaska 
and the States, in both directions, amounts 
to about $50,000,000 per annum. One can 
only surmise how much greater would have 
been the value of these products and the 
volume of this commerce had the past con- 
gresses devoted more careful attention to 
the needs of the territory. 

The extraordinary controversies over the 
coal lands and other matters have had the 
effect, first, of directing the attention of the 
general public to the great resources of 
Alaska, and, second, of bringing the prin- 
cipal needs of the territory sharply to the 
attention of Congress. These needs are not 
of a complex nature at all, but unfortunately 
the discussion of the coal land, railroad and 
harbor questions has been inspired by so 
much selfishness and by such sordid pur- 
poses of demagogism that a very simple 
situation has been translated into what is 
now commonly called ‘‘the Alaska problem.” 
For my part I can not recognize the exist- 
ence of an ‘Alaska problem” inherent in 
any premises which existed prior to the 
recent period of false ‘‘conservation,” 
scandal and muckraking. [f the coal-land 
question had been treated with wisdom and 
discernment eight years ago. when a hope- 
less law was enacted, or even tcur years ago 
when a werse law was placed on ihe statute 


books, the present condition under which 
not an ounce of Alaska’s rich store of fuel 
may be mined would not have arisen at all. 
If we must recognize a general Alaska prob- 
lem now, as it seems we must, the various 
questions of and by which it is formed would 
still lend themselves to solution if intelligence 
and devotion and non-partisanship were 
applied to the cause. But considerations 
of political advantage, a good deal of igno- 
rance, and even a desire for personal revenge 
have taken the place of these. Nearly all of 
the most conspicuous articles in the news- 
papers and the periodical press have been 
written by persons who never visited Alaska, 
but who are confident, it would appear, that 
somebody is trying to steal Alaska’s coal 
and everything else of value. They think 
it their duty to stop the thief. Particularly 
on the occasion of the Controller Bay fiasco 
mendacity ran riot, and forgery succeeded 
falsehood. It is not to be doubted that this 
sort of publicity has had an unfortunate 
deterring effect upon the Congress at Wash- 
ington, and this is scarcely to be wondered 
at. 

Since recent false statements ‘have con- 
tributed so much to the unfortunate situa- 
tion in which Alaska finds itself at present, 
it follows that a spreading of the truth will 
assist materially in resolving this situation. 
The truth is that neither the harbors tribu- 
tary to the coal fields, nor any other harbors 
in the territory, have been monopolized, or 
even threatened by any persons seeking 
exclusive privileges. The truth is that no 
transportation monopoly has been created. 
The truth is that no large aggregations of 
mineral claims have been brought under 
monopolistic ownership or control. The 
truth is that while the development of 
Alaska resources calls loudly for large cap- 
ital, opportunities for poor men have not 
been impaired and will not be impaired, but 
rather improved by the activities of capital. 
To use that current phrase of demagogues, 
Alaska resources have not been ‘gobbled 
up.” I apprehend that the members of a 
syndicate who should accomplish the im- 
possible feat of “gobbling up” Alaska would 
speedily suffer from a severe attack of indi- 
gestion. 

Greatly as we may deplore the present 
conditions, we can not expect a remedy by 
merely denouncing them. <A great many 
Alaskans and the leading members of the 
national administration realize this. At the 
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Governor of Alaska, who declares that further neglect to enact those few primary measures which alone 
can Cause the proper development ef the natural resources and bring to the territory a larger number 
of happy and prosperous people to enjoy them must be regarded as discreditable to the nation 
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beginning of the controversies produced by 
the application of a counterfeit policy of 
conservation to the coal fields, residents of 
the territory were far from being agreed as 
to the remedies to be applied. At first, the 
proposition to lease the coal lands was a 
bone of contention; and the proposal to 
build a government railroad was opposed 
by many. Very recently there has been a 
distinct precipitation of public sentiment 
in the territory favorable to any plan upon 
which the authorities at Washington may 
agree. With the majority now the desire is 
not to dispute as to just how the fuel and 
transportation questions should be settled 
but that those questions be settled somehow 
and quickly. 

A program of legislation to relieve the 
present disheartening condition in Alaska 
has been pretty thoroughly worked out by 
the administration. I refer first to certain 
minor measures of proposed legislation. It 
is a singular fact, not at all creditable to the 
nation, that nearly forty-five years after the 
occupation of Alaska by the United States, 
there are wanting for the government of 
this territory several elementary provisions 
of law which are found in every other part 
of the civilized world. There is no means 
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of establishing a quarantine in Alaska, ex- 
cept by means of a somewhat strained con- 
struction of the laws governing the Marine 
Hospital Service, and no adequate means of 
preventing the spread of contagious diseases; 
there is no law providing for the supervision 
and control of banks and banking although 
there are many banks in the territory; there 
is no provision for the registration of births, 
marriages and deaths, although the absence 
of such records often causes grave injustice 
and human suffering; there is no public 
means of relieving indigent persons. It is 
a part of the program of the present national 
administration to fulfil these wants, and at 
the time this article is written (April, 1912) 
it is hoped that the Congress at Washington 
will pass the necessary measures, which 
have been urgently recommended. Through 
the lack of such ordinary and usual pro- 
visions of law as these the developmént of 
the territory is discouraged to a considerable 
extent, although the greatest obstacles to 
progress are due, of course, to the failure to 
provide certain more important measures 
of legislation. 

The larger measures—those pertaining 
to the coal lands and to transportation—are 
now, as they have been for too long—the 

















subject of much difference of opinion. It 
is not necessary to decide which of these 
subjects is the more important: both are 
vital. The coal is worthless without rail- 
roads to transport it; the railroads would be 
far less profitable without the coal for ton- 
nage as well as for engine fuel. If one must 
choose, the transportation question is prob- 
ably the more vital: of the two; but nobody 
doubts that the settlement of either will lead 
speedily to the settlement of the other. 
President Taft has endorsed the proposal 
of Secretary Fisher that at least one trunk 
line of railroad, tapping one of the principal 
coal fields and connecting one of the naviga- 
ble rivers of the interior with tidewater, be 
built by the Federal government. Within 
a few months after he took charge of the 
Interior Department, Mr. Fisher visited the 
coast of Alaska and one of the principal 
coal fields as well as the upper navigable 
waters of the great Yukon river, and there 
received visual testimeny as to the impor- 
tance of both the transportation and the 
fuel problems. His conclusion to recom- 


mend that the United States should con- 
struct one arterial line of railroad in Alaska 
was not reached without a very deliberate 
and painstaking study of the subject, and 
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not without consideration of the fact that 
many persons doubtlessly are constitution- 
ally opposed to government ownership of 
transportation lines. The conditions in 
Alaska he regards as peculiar; and, more- 
over, he pertinently cites the fact that the 
government owns and operates the Panama 
Railroad and will own and operate the 
Panama Canal. As to the instrumentality 
by which the proposed government railroad 
in Alaska shall be operated the administra- 
tion has not expressed an opinion. The 
question whether the government shall op- 
erate the railroad or shall lease it to an 
operating company may be left to Congress. 

My own opinion is that many of those 
persons who are opposed, on general prin- 
ciples, to government ownership and opera- 
tion of railroads may look with complacency 
upon the building of a government road in 
Alaska, in consideration of the special con- 
ditions there, especially if it be decided that 
the government shall leave the operation 
of the road to a private company under the 
terms of a lease acceptable to the govern- 
ment and calculated to conserve the inter- 
ests of the public. Federal aid for the con- 
struction of railroads has been extended in 
various forms, notably in the form of land 
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Cordova, on Orea Bay, near Prince William Sound, is the sea-coast terminus of the Copper River and 
orthwestern Railway, built by the Morgan-Guggenheim Syndicate 


















The Bonanza mine, on the greatest deposit of copper in the world. For this mine and the group of 
properties surrounding it, the Copper Kiver route was constructed, at a cost of 
two million dollars for about two hundred miles 

















The Kuskulana bridge, on the Copper River route, showing onc of the barriers crossed to tap the 


copper fields in southern-central Alaska 
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Farm and sawmill in the suburbs of Fairbanks. If the Government should build a main trunk line, 
as is suggested, Fairbanks at the head of navigation on the Tanana river, tributary 
to the Yukon, would be a primary terminus 














in Behm Canal, near entranc 
t high, is the nesting-place of millions of sea-birds 
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Eddystone 
two hundred and sixty-nine fee 


grants and by a guarantee of interest on 
bonds of indebtedness within a certain max- 
imum limit per mile. If the government 
itself should build the main trunk line in 
Alaska and then lease the line to an oper- 
ating company, the cost of construction 
might reasonably be regarded as another 
form of federal assistance for such construc- 
tion, not differing in the first principle from 
a land grant or an interest guarantee. Un- 
questionably, the selection of a route for the 
proposed railroad should be left to a board 
of engineers to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent; and our treatment of the Panama 
Canal question might be followed. further 
by placing the construction of the road in 
the hands of the Corps of Engineers of the 


United States Army. The Secretary of the 
Interior, who has recently visited the 
Isthmus as well as Alaska, has made the 


suggestion that a part of the equipment 
used in building the canal be transferred 
to the scene of proposed railroad building 
in our northern territory. 

Views as to the settlement of the coal 
land question have been somewhat clarified 
in the last six months, although these have 
not yet crystallized into action. Described 
in general terms, there are but three possible 
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means of opening up the Alaska coal fields, 
so that this rich store of fuel may be made 
available for the people of Alaska and the 
several uses of the Pacific Coast, including 
the United States Navy. First, private 
ownership of the coal-bearing areas in fee 
simple, under the terms of a reasonable 
law of Congress yet to be enacted; second, 
continued public ownership of the lands, 
and the mining of coal under leases by pri- 
vate persons; third, continued public owner- 
ship and government operation of the mines. 
It is pretty generally recognized that Con- 
gress is not likely to pass an improved law 
authorizing the patenting of any more coal 
lands—at least, not unless there should be a 
decided and unlooked-for change in the 
present state of public opinion. Govern- 
ment operation of coal mines plus owner- 
ship of the lands is hardly likely to be 
adopted as a national policy, in the near 
future at least. This leaves the leasing 
system as the only practicable means likely 
to find favor with the representatives of the 


people. At this writing, no bill fully 
representing the administration’s views 
regarding a leasing system has_ been 


introduced in Congress. Presumably, such 
a measure will be introduced as soon as 
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The totem pole is the highest exp¥ession of family pride among the Alaskan Indians. Its interest to the 
traveler is increased by the theory that it is related to the heraldric emblem which 
appears upon his book-plate—another link in the brotherhood of man 
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there is a prospect that it will obtain con- 
sideration. Then the problem will be to 
reconcile the views of those who entertain 
the fear that a monopoly will result under 
any plan which may be adopted for the 
mining of Alaska coal and the wishes of 
those who believe that almost any condition 
would be better than the present state of 
stagnation and deprivation. 

While the interests of the public must be 
regarded as paramount, it is well to bear in 
mind that a due regard for the rewards 
which capitalized enterprise is entitled to 
obtain from its operations must be ob- 
served in the framing of any coal land law 
for this territory. 

As I have already indicated, the sine qua 
non of early prosperity and settlement in 
Alaska is a more considerate attitude on 
the part of the Congress of the United 
States, and to some extent on the part of the 
press and people of the United States, 
toward the territory. This improved atti- 
tude should consist, among other things, of 
a clearer discernment of the rights of highly 
capitalized interests. The main resources 
of the district were so securely locked up by 
the forces of nature at the beginning of the 
world that they never can become produc- 
tive unless expensive means of operation are 
provided. To keep capital out for fear of 
monopolies is not worthy of American 
courage in the first instance, and in the 
first and last instances it is to beg the whole 


question of territorial development and 
progress. 

The great territory comprised in the 
Seward purchase will in the years to come 
be the abiding place of a people much more 
numerous than those who reside there at 
present, although I am not among those 
who prophesy a population of several mil- 
lions. The natural conditions do not prom- 
ise great density of population, and will 
never encourage it unless the circumstances 
affecting human migrations and modes of 
life shall be greatly changed during the 
progress of the world in the next century. 
But the territory is a healthful place of resi- 
dence, whatever may be the popular mis- 
conceptions regarding its climate; the mines 
and the forests and the fisheries are at the 
beginning of their productiveness; the agri- 
cultural lands invite settlers as hardy and 
thrifty as millions of those who inhabit 
northern Europe; the opportunities of the 
future in many walks of life will be count- 
less for those to whom work is gospel. A 
territory with such riches and opportunities, 
but so sparsely settled as it is at present, 
does not need many new laws; but further 
neglect to enact those few primary meas- 
ures which alone can cause the proper de- 
velopment of the natural resources and 
bring to the Territory a larger number of 
happy and prosperous people to enjoy 
them must be regarded as discreditable to 
the nation. 


Possession 


By W. H. Noyes 


Shrouded and still, within a shadowy place, 
Tomorrow stands, 

And we toward the veiled averted face 
Stretch eager hands! 


But she, a mystery, stands aloof and free 


Until at last 


Herself unveils her face, and lo! we see 


She is our past. 
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WAVE of moral turpitude had struck 
the mining-camp of Lundy Dig- 
gings, which was (and, for that 
matter, is) in Mono county, Cali- 
fornia. Colonel Jim Townsend, 

editor of the Mining Index, and the moral, 
social and political mentor of the Diggings, 
was, in a measure, so to speak, the original 
ripple from which had grown the said wave of 
moral turpitude. The Colonel started the 
downward plunge by fathering a string of 
most phenomenal lies, directed for the most 
part toward belittling the neighboring camp 
of Aurora, just across the line in Nevada. 

Colonel Townsend stated, editorially, 
that Aurora was merely a boom camp and 
would soon “peter” out, and, prophesying 
the beginning of the ‘‘petering’”’ process 
within the next sixty days, cordially invited 
the wise men of Aurora, to whom a hint was 
sufficient, to settle in Lundy Diggings. 
Major Hector Quackenbush, editor of the 
Aurora Turkey-Buzzard, replying to this 
attack, referred, editorially of course, to 
Lundy Diggings as‘a wart on the fair face 
of nature, and an exceedingly dull, deadly 
wart at that. So ‘dead,’ in fact, was 
Lundy Diggings, cited the Major, that they 
hadn’t had a killing there in three months. 

This latter statement hurt Colonel Town- 
send, for the reason that it was true. How- 
ever, as a loyal Lundyite, he printed a 
fitting defense to Major Quackenbush’s 
attack and branded the Major as a coyote 
with the interior of a rattlesnake, intimating 
that if the lack of killings in Lundy Dig- 
gings displeased Major Quackenbush, he, 
the Major, might revive that popular pas- 
time by presuming to Visit Lundy Diggings 
—just once. 

In reply to this, the editor of the Aurora 
Turkey-Buzzard delved into the pyrotechnic 
past of Colonel Townsend, branding him 
the most degenerate and horrible liar on 





earth. He even went so far as to make a 
sworn affidavit that he had known Colonel 
Townsend when he lived in a cabin on 
Jackass Hill, in Tuolumne county, with one 
Bret Harte, and that even in those days, 
owing to his absolute aversion to veracity, 
Celonel Townsend had been known far 
and wide by the ironical sobriquet of 
“Truthful James.” 

Now, if the truth must be known, Aurora 
was a “boom” camp, and Lundy Diggings 
was a trifle jealous. Altogether too many of 
the pioneers of the Diggings were emigrating 
to Aurora and, as the natural champion of 
the community, it was up to Colonel Town- 
send to fight the inroads of rival camps and 
to advertise Lundy Diggings to the limit 
through the columns of his little weekly 
paper, the Mining Index. 

However, aside from the announcement 
of an occasional one-fiddle dance at the 
schoolhouse, and the reports of the weekly 
output of gold in the mines at Lundy Dig- 
gings, news was scarce with the Colonel. 
He pined for a “‘freak” story, and finally he 
took to invention as the offspring of neces- 
sity. He induced Pat Brady to go over to 
Tuolumne county and rob a stage. Obedi- 
ent to instructions, Pat left behind him a 
trail as broad as a county road, with the 
result that the sheriff of Mariposa trailed 
the fugitive through Sonora Pass and 
Bridgeport down to Lundy Diggings, where 
he and Pat Brady shot it out together with 
blank cartridges in front of the Hotel Lundy. 
When the guns were empty Pat surrendered, 
whereupon Colonel Townsend brought for- 
ward eight witnesses to prove an alibi and 
defied the sheriff to take Pat Brady out of 
Mono county without requisition papers. 

Thus began the first press-agenting of 
Lundy Diggings. Colonel Townsend printed 
a story with a three-column head in the 
Index and the Carson Appeal and the 
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Aurora Turkey-Buzzard “fell” for the story 
also. Lundy Diggings was given con- 
siderable publicity, and the sheriff of Tuol- 
umne, having accepted return of the ‘‘loot”’ 
from Pat Brady, attended to the business 
which had really brought him to Lundy 
Diggings and departed, richer by twenty- 
five dollars collected by Colonel Townsend 
in the Pick and Drill saloon, the Lundy Lily 
saloon and the Sluice Box. 

Two days later Tioga Tom died of 
delirium tremens in the back room of the 
Sluice Box. Colonel Townsend suggested 
a public wake and funeral, with interment 
at Aurora. The idea was a marvel, and so 
was Tioga Tom’s wake. The Lundyites, 
two hundred strong, followed the body into 
Aurora, thus promoting the largest funeral 
ever held in that country. In addition the 
occasion furnished Colonel Townsend with 
a splendid opportunity for a humorous 
story, and by a subtle play of words he gave 
the world to understand that had Tioga 
Tom been alive he would never have con- 
sented to burial in Aurora; that no “dead” 
men were tolerated in Lundy Diggings, 
however far Aurora might have degenerated 
in that respect. 

A week later a Piute buck murdered a 
Basque sheep herder, and the men of Lundy 
Diggings, incited thereto by a vitriolic 
editorial in the Jndex, lynched the Piute. 
Once more Lundy Diggings was on the 
map. The Reno and Carson papers re- 
ferred to the Diggings as a live camp where 
the blind goddess never slept on the job. 

Truthful James was so delighted with his 
efforts that he decided to promote a grand 
municipal spree, and seized upon the fourth 
of July as a pretext. He, in company with 
his compatriots, awoke on the morning of 
the sixth, and in order to save his second- 
class postal privilege the Colonel was forced 
to reprint the issue of the Zndex from the 
week previous. Major Quackenbush was 
quick to notice this, and branded Lundy 
Diggings as the greatest natural asylum for 
inebriates east of the Sierra. 

Truthful James was too humiliated to 
reply in kind, and in order to fill up the 
space where an ad had been canceled, he 
ran a short paragraph descriptive of the 
almost human intelligence of a fox owned 
by the proprietor of the local hotel. This 
pet fox, so the Colonel wrote, had already 
been trained to wag the dust off the hotel 
furniture with his tail, and was now being 
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taught to swab out lamp chimneys. Such a 
marked impression did this piece of news 
make on a young man by the name of 
Samuel L. Clemens, then a_ tenderfoot 
rusticating in Aurora, that he rode over to 
Lundy Diggings to make the acquaintance 
of Truthful James and the fox. 

In the course of his visit, Mr. Clemens 
confided to Truthful James that in his poor 
weak way he had aspirations toward literary 
fame. In fact, at that very pericd, under the 
modest nom de plume of Mark Twain, he 
was engaged in writing a record of his 
peculiar adventures in California and 
Nevada, under the title of ‘Roughing It.” 
He showed the Colonel his uncompleted 
manuscript, and Truthful James was lost 
in admiration. 

Naturally, when two such kindred spirits 
meet, there can be but one answer. 

“Mark” said the Colonel affectionately, 
“vou’re a boy after my own heart, and the 
most lovable, whole-hearted liar I have 
ever met. Let us repair to the Lundy Lily 
saloon and pour a slight libation upon the 
altar of friendship.” 

Late that night, when Truthful James had 
reluctantly parted with his new-found 
friend and shaped his devious course to his 
room on the second floor of the Lundy 
House, he created such a disturbance 
mounting the stairs that the landlady stuck 
her head out of her room and remonstrated 
with him. 

“Colonel Townsend” she snapped, “if 
you can’t make less noise when you come 
in at night I’ll have to rent your room to 
some other gentleman.” 

“Madam” replied Truthful James, with 
solemnity, “if you can find—hic—another 
gentleman in all Lundy Diggings—cup— 
who can carry a barrel of whisky upstairs— 
hic—with less noise, let him—cup—have 
my room.” 


Thus began that decline in public morals 
which must ever follow in the footsteps of 
popularity due to the unique and successful 
press-agenting of a mining-camp, and which 
ambition, under the able tutelage of Truth- 
ful James, quickly infected every ablebodied 
man in Lundy Diggings. With success 
came the necessity for celebration, and the 
municipal spree was the popular and natural 
outlet, and within a few months Lundy 
Diggings became known, not only as a 
“tough” camp, but a “lively” camp and the 














thirstiest on earth. Mark Twain came over 
from Aurora at least once a week, bringing 
all the latest gossip and in this way aiding 
and abetting Colonel Jim Townsend in his 
public welfare work. The the 
Mining Index that summer were purest 
gems of freak humor and priceless lies, and 
the consumption of squirrel whisky doubled. 
A little German moved in and erected a 
small brewery down on the edge of Lundy 
lake, and joy reigned supreme. There was 
a killing often enough to make life interest- 
ing, and, on the whole, existence in Lundy 
Diggings was ideal until a preacher came 
over from Bodie and declared war on the 
Demon Rum. 

Wherefore a blight fell on Lundy Dig- 
gings. 

Lundy Diggings, discussing the advent of 
the parson that night in the three local 
thirst bureaus, agreed to extend him a 
unanimous welcome to the camp. Mark 
Twain, who kappened to be in the Sluice 
Box that evening, made quite a speech, 
wherein he pointed out the advantages, 
socially and spiritually, that would accrue 
to the camp when word went forth to the 
world that Lundy Diggings not only sported 
but supported a real, sure-enough parson. 
The sagacious Mark stated further that no 
wise preacher would knowingly select as a 
field of operations a camp that was not 
worthy of the honor and a promising vine- 
yard from every viewpoint. Gentlemen were 
requested, in the interests of fair play, to 
attend divine service the following Sunday 
morning in a large tent which would be 
erected on the vacant lot back of the Lundy 
Lily saloon, and to listen respectfully to 
what the recently arrived sky-pilot might say. 
He closed his speech by suggesting that any 
man who placed less than one dollar on the 
contribution plate would be no true son of 
Lundy Diggings and might very justly be 
suspected of intentions inimical to the wel- 
fare of the camp. 

Colonel Townsend stated, with that 
dignity which always clothed him around 
sixth-drink time, that with a parson safely 
installed in Lundy Diggings men might 
presume to go forth into the outer world, 
marry and return to Lundy Diggings to 
propagate their species, proud in the 
knowledge that their offspring would grow 
up in the fear of the Lord, etc. 

It was all good seed and it fell on fertile 
ground, for on Sunday morning every seat 
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in the canvas church was filled when the 
preacher mounted the little platform that 
was to serve as a pulpit. He was escorted 
to the pulpit by no less a person than Mark 
Twain who, in a few happy, humorous but 
sincere remarks, introduced to Lundy Dig- 
gings the Reverend Cecil Greenwater, D.D., 
LL.D., A.B. A man on a rear bench 
inquired of his neighbor, in accents freighted 
with awe, if LL.D. stood for Lake Lundy 
Diggings. A dozen other men turned and 
strained their ears and craned their necks 
for the answer, and Colonel Townsend was 
forced to growl: ‘*Gentle-men!” three times 
before order was restored. 

The services proceeded. After the invoca- 
tion followed a hymn or two, vicariously 
sung by the Lundyites, and the Reverend 
Cecil Greenwater cleared his throat and 
prepared to deliver his sermon. He chose 
for his text the story of the prodigal son who 
wasted his all in riotous living, until, in 
order to sustain life in his wretched body, 
he was forced to dispute with swine for 
husks. In a few terse but eloquent words 
the parson pictured the sorry plight of the 
prodigal son; then, without any preliminary 
warning he stepped forward two paces, 
shook back his long dank black hair, pointed 
an accusing finger at the congregation and 
proceeded to prophesy for those contented 
gentlemen a future compared to which the 
sorry plight of the prodigal son resembled 
a comfortable sojourn in a Turkish bath. 

In other words, the Rev. Greenwater paid 
his respects to the Demon Rum and _ the 
men who dallied with it. They were no 
ordinary everyday stock respects, slightly 
shopworn but as good as new, for the Rey. 
Greenwater was not that kind of a preacher. 
He painted no picture of blighted hopes, of 
ruined homes and confidence betrayed— by 
rum! He wasted no time describing the 
effects of liquor on the alimentary canal, the 
liver and the kidneys. He just talked about 
hell and hell-fire. He gave the most alarm- 
ing statistics regarding the population of the 
nether regions and declared that ninety-two 
and thirty-seven one-hundredths per cent 
of the unhappy souls in Satan’s charge at 
that moment could trace their downfall to 
rum if given the opportunity. The air 
smelled of brimstone—one could almost feel 
the devouring flames creeping up one’s 
pants’ leg and reaching for one’s coat-tails. 
And as a peroration, Rev. Greenwater stated * 
that, one and all, they should be heartily 
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ashamed of themselves and repent and re- 
form before it should be too late; after which 
he prayed—a wholesome, whole-hearted, 
friendly appeal that the men of Lundy Dig- 
gings might be delivered from the flames of 
everlasting fire—amen! 

The balance of that Sunday the camp 
spent in discussing the sermon and a very 
good brand of Triple X just arrived from 
Carson. Truthful James stated that in his 
opinion any Lundyite who drank rum de- 
served lell-tire. As for himself, he was 
scheduled for Paradise beyond the _per- 
adventure of a doubt, for he had never taken 
a drink of rum in all his life. He preferred 
whisky, and the more crawl and scratch to 
it the better the whisky. In the end he sug- 
gested a whisky bout to vindicate the honor 
of the camp and as a notice to the Demon 
Rum to stay elsewhere—Aurora, for instance. 

During the following week the Rev. Cecil 
Greenwater spent his time introducing him- 
self to the individual members of his flock, 
and in a vain but earnest effort to round up 
some Piutes and include them in his flock. 
Colonel Townsend warned him that Indians 
were always barred in Lundy Diggings, 
and that the sight of a Piute buck singing 
Old Hundred would be sufficient to create 
a riot in camp. 

On the Sunday following, Rev. Cecil 
Greenwater again held services in the big 
tent, and as on the occasion of his initial 
sermon every man in camp attended. Camp 
ethics demanded that much. Religion was 
quite a different matter. 

“Brethren” announced the parson, when 
finally he had gotten around to the delivery 
of his sermon, “instead of taking my text 
from the gospel which I have just read to 
you, I will devote the next half hour to a 
discussion of the evils attendant upon the 
enormous consumption of squirrel whisky 
in this camp. 

“It was to be expected that there would be 
among you some who came to scoff and re- 
mained to pray. (Though, now that I men- 
tion it, I do not recall meeting any of these 
rare birds.) But, inured as I am to the 
hurly-burly of this western country, I must 
own to the surprise of my life this week. It 
has remained for Lundy Diggings to produce 
the man who came to pray and remained to 
scoff. I did not expect that the only man to 
sneer and jibe would be the man to whom 
this camp looks as the arbiter of its every 
question, ethical, social and political. I was 








almost tempted to say spiritual as well, but 
I will not offer you such a gratuitous insult. 
I did not look to see my poor words taken 
from my mouth and twisted in the ingenious 
brain of a sot, to make a trap for the weak 
and erring. There sits this man! (here the 
parson potated a bony finger at Colonel 
Townsend, as if he were about to transfix 
him). There sits this wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, this hoary-headed sinner. Not content 
with uprooting the seed of morality, decency 
and sobriety which I fondly imagined had 
taken root in the hearts of at least a few of 
my congregation, by printing in his paper a 
so-called humorous defense of drunkenness, 
he has had the gross indecency to print also 
a would-be humorous squib in his paper 
anent the arrival in this camp of twenty-five 
barrels of Triple X whisky, which he pro- 
nounces the finest ever imported into Lundy 
Diggings, and recommends it for the un- 
limited use of man and beast.” 

“Parson” quavered Truthful James husk- 
ily, “I had to run that reader about the 
whisky at the Lundy Lily saloon. It’s ad- 
vertising. I get paid for it. Can I run a 
newspaper and keep this camp on the map, 
unless I accept advertising and get paid 
for it?” 

“Go!” 
water. 

Colonel Townsend went; and the entire 
congregation, faithful to their disgraced 
leader, followed him, leaving the preacher to 
gesticulate to several rows of empty benches. 

In the Pick and Drill saloon, whither the 
congregation repaired, Truthful James ha- 
rangued the multitude. Frequently he was 
interrupted by earnest requests to “have a 
drink on me, Colonel.” 

“It is mighty evident” declared the 
Colonel, ‘“‘that the presence of this preacher 
in camp is going to be inimical to the best 
interests of the camp. I am—and I take 
it that every man within sound of my voice 
is also—teetotally opposed to prohibition, 
and further than that I don’t aim to permit 
any skim-milk-fed sky-pilot to turn loose 
his bazoo on me or any other citizen in good 
standing in this camp. I dislike a bigot 
and a bigoted prohibitionist I despise in 
particular. We accepted this preacher per- 
son in a spirit of brotherly love, and the in- 
grate has declared war. We aimed to help 
him to a better living than any preacher in 
California, and I’ve heard some talk about 
building him a church. What does he go 
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“Go!” thundered the Rey. Cecil Greenwater. Colonel Townsend went 
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and do? Starts hammering our local in- 
dustries first pop, and telling us we’re headed 
straight for the eternal flames. I won't 
stand for such treatment. This holy man, 
this reverend brand-snatcher, must be 
taught a lesson. He must be taught that 
this is a free country and that freedom of the 
press is constitutional and that when the 
freedom of the press is assailed, the very 
palladiums of liberty—’’ 

The Colonel choked in sheer rage, and 
Mark Twain mounted a beer case and ad- 
dressed the crowd. 

‘Gentlemen: this public insult to a public- 
spirited man must not be permitted to pass 
unnoticed. 

“During the few brief but happy months 
in which I have gravitated between Lundy 
Diggings and Aurora, I have taken in the 
surrounding country for fifty miles, and in 
the course of my wanderings I have dis- 
covered a most excellent habitat for our 
clerical friend. You have all observed that 
marvelous body of water ten miles to the 
south of Lundy Diggings and Lundy lake. 
Scientists—the few who have visited it—de- 
clare Mono lake to be the Dead Sea of the 
West. It is a beautiful body of water 
fifteen to eighteen miles wide and nearly 
thirty miles long, lying in the very center of 
Mono basin, which is supposed to be an old 
crater. The country for miles in every 
direction is sheer desert, and such are the 
peculiar properties of the waters of Mono 
lake that nothing can live therein. It com- 
bines a dreadful mixture of salt, borax, soda, 
alkali and lots of other things too numerous 
to mention. 

‘(Quite in the center of Mono lake rise 
two bare, volcanic islands. The large white 
island to the south is composed entirely of 
white lava, cast up from the bottom of the 
lake in some prehistoric upheaval. The 
northern island is composed of black lava. 
There is not a sprig of vegetation on either 
island, but on the large white island, called 
by the Indians Po-ah-ho, there is a wonder- 
ful hot spring with a plentiful deposit of 
boiling mud. In fact, the island is still so 
warm in spots that one is trifling with destiny 
when he ventures to sit down on it and con- 
template the wonders of nature. 

‘There is no water on Po-ah-ho save that 
which spurts from the boiling spring. Un- 
fortunately, there is no means of cooling 
this water, even if it were drinkable, which, 
unfortunately again, it is not. Owing to the 
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recent heated and lurid references to the 
ultimate destiny of our good friend, the 
Colonel, I am, oddly enough, reminded of 


this island. It is the nearest approach to 
Hades that I have ever seen, and it has oc- 
curred to me to make a motion to maroon 
this preacher on Po-ah-ho island for one 
week with no other company than a week’s 
grub and one small five-gallon keg of beer 
manufactured in our local brewery. The 
idea seemed to me to have at least the merit 
of ingenuity and if the congregation thinks 
well of it, we can—”’ 

Mark Twain got no further. A perfect 
howl of approval greeted his suggestion, 
and Truthful James, with tears in his eyes, 
embraced the future king of American 
humorists. 

“My boy!” he cried, with tears in his 
honest eyes. ‘‘My boy! How can I thank 
you for that suggestion ?”’ 

The tumult and the shouting having died, 
Mark Twain resumed his discourse. 

“Escape from Po-ah-ho island without a 
boat is absolutely impossible, for the 
champion long-distance swimmer of the 
world could not last a mile in the waters of 
Mono lake. One spoonful of the bitter 
water of this Dead Sea of the West, injected 
into the human nostril or mouth, would 
produce a frightful nausea, followed by 
shortness of breath and unavoidable sub- 
mersion. <A drop of it in the eyes of a power- 
ful swimmer would blind that swimmer. 
And lastly, the character of the water is such 
that the hide of the swimmer would speedily 
be removed, accompanied by an intolerable 
itching, followed by frightful agony and— 
and—subsequent dissolution. However, 
this is not the crux of the situation, as the 
Colonel would put it. The fact remains 
that a prohibitionist marooned on Po-ah-ho 
island will drink beer rather than die of 
thirst, and as the nights are warm and the 
island hot, a week on the island would be 
productive of little bodily discomfort. And 
now, since the Colonel is the injured party 
in this transaction, I suggest that he appoint 
the various committees and get the job over 
with today. We can then meet at Mono 
lake next Sunday and see how the parson is 
coming on.” 

Truthful James ordered a round of 
drinks (to be charged and taken out in ad- 
vertising), cleared his throat and announced 
his committees. 

“The committee of arrangements will 














consist of Pat Brady, Indian Pete and Dry 
Wash McFadden. Pat Brady will repair 
immediately to the brewery and rejoin the 
crowd here in fifteen minutes with one five- 
gallon keg of beer. Indian Pete will inter- 
view the proprietor of the Mono County 
Mercantile Company and will also report 
in fifteen minutes with assorted grub cal- 
culated to last the parson for one week. 
Dry Wash McFadden will beg, borrow or 
steal a team and a wagon, and later beg, 
borrow or steal a boat from the shores of 
Lundy lake, reporting here with the team, 
wagon and boat as soon as possible. 

“The reception committee will consist of 
Creaky Tibbetts, our amiable barkeep, 
Saleratus Willie, Long Shorty Doyle, Inyo 
Scotty and Bill Watts. This committee will 
immediately proceed to the hotel and secure 
the person of said preacher. While these are 
extra fiabeus corpus proceedings—which 
means ‘produce the body,’ I would caution 
you against violence. 

“The balance of the voting strength of 
Lundy Diggings is cordially invited to string 
along with the procession as it wends its way 
down to the shores of Mono lake, in the 
pursuit of a practicable demonstration of the 
power of matter over mind.” 

Rev. Cecil Greenwater was seated on the 
porch of the Lundy House, meditating over 
the godlessness of his flock, when the re- 
ception committee entered unceremoniously 
and slipped a pair of handcuffs on_ his 
wrists. He protested at this outrage, but 
the protest earned him nothing more valu- 
able than the promise of a kick from Creaky 
Tibbetts provided ‘he resisted the attempt 
to escort him over to the Pick and Drill 
saloon. Within twenty minutes the com- 
mittee of arrangements reported, the Bodie 
stage was pressed into service for the con- 
venience of the reception committee, Mark 
Twain and Truthful James, and the pil- 
grimage to Mono lake commenced. The 
men of Lundy Diggings followed—on foot, 
horseback, muleback, burroback and wag- 
ons, the whole wild cavalcade laughing, 
shouting, cursing, firing pistols in the air and 
in general striving to live up to a justly 
earned reputation as a “‘live’’ camp. 

Arrived at the wild’and barren shores of 
Mono lake, the boat was quickly launched 
and provisioned, and Dry Wash McFadden 
and Creaky Tibbetts (who begged piteously 
for the honor) took their places on the 
thwarts and thrust their oars into the row- 
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locks. The parson was then invited to step 
into the boat, and Truthful James addressed 
him: 

‘Reverend Sir’ he began, “‘after listening 
to both your sermons on the evils of drink, 
we have arrived at the conclusion that you 
are looking upon this wicked world with a 
jaundiced eye—that your antipathy to good 
liquor arises through ignorance of its 
energizing properties. It has been decided, 
therefore, to maroon you for one week on 
Po-ah-ho island, where you will have ample 
time to reflect on the error of your way. And 
since there is no drinking water on Po-ah-ho, 
our excellent committee of arrangements 
has very thoughtfully provided for your sole 
use and benefit a tive-gallon keg of our own 
home-brewed lager beer, which the excellent 
Creaky will proceed to tap after the most 
approved and scientific manner immediately 
upon arrival at the island. Dry Wash Mc- 
Fadden will see to it that your handcuffs 
are removed and you will then be free to 
spend your time on beer and meditation 
until we call for you next Sunday. Adios.” 

If the assembled Lundyites expected an 
expression of horror and despair, either 
verbal or facial, at this announcement, they 
were bitterly disappointed. The Rev. Cecil 
Greenwater merely bowed his head and 
offered a prayer. 


Two hours later, when Creaky and Dry 
Wash had returned, after depositing the 
parson on the volcanic island, the boat was 
loaded into the wagon and the homeward 
journey begun. ‘These two worthies re 
ported that the parson had received his 
sentence with a grim smile, and that just as 
they pulled away from the island he had 
gotten down on his knees and prayed that 
they might be forgiven, for they knew not 
how sorely they had sinned. 

“Well, he’s safe for a week” was the only 
comment from Truthful James. 

“Somebody might sneak back and take 
him off” suggested Indian Pete. 

“Impossible” replied the Colonel easily. 
“There isn’t a boat anywhere in Mono 
county except on Lake Lundy, and we'll 
keep watch on them.” 

“Suppose somebody should paddle out 
to him on a log” suggested Inyo Scotty. 

“Ever find a log on a desert?’ retorted 
Mark Twain scathingly, and Inyo Scotty 
subsided. The only two rescue contin-- 
gencies possible had been met and overcome. 
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To this day the three oldest inhabitants 
of Lundy Diggings are divided in opinion 
as to the exact number of hours intervening 
between the arrival of the pilgrims from 
Mono lake and the arrival back in Lundy 
Diggings of the Rev. Cecil Greenwater. 
Some maintained at the time that the parson 
stayed on Po-ah-ho island two hours, while 
others set the time limit at two hours and a 
half. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that at exactly eight-twenty-seven by the 
clock that same Sunday evening, Colonel 
Jim Townsend and his companions in 
iniquity received a shock which threatened 
for a moment to set their respective reasons 
tottering on their respective thrones. There 
was a faro game going on in the Lundy 
Lily saloon and Truthful James was in the 
act of placing a six-bit bet, when a sudden 
hush came over the room and the worthy 
Colonel paused with his finger still on the 
money. 

In the doorway stood Cecil Greenwater, 
D.D., LL.D., A.B. 

‘“‘How the —dickens did you get back so 
soon?” gasped the Colonel, and licked his 
lips, which had suddenly gone dry. 

“The Lord will not suffer his servant—”’ 

“Did you swim ashore?’ demanded 
Creaky Tibbetts, leaning over the bar in 
wild-eyed wonder. 

“I did not” replied the Rev. Greenwater 
solemnly. 

“Somebody get a boat and go after you?” 
demanded Dry Wash McFadden. 


“NO: 
“You lie.” 
Smack! The parson’s fist landed straight 


and true on the McFadden chin. The late 
member of the committee of arrangements 
piled up in a corner and lay there. 

“Perhaps you walked ashore’’ sneered 
Indian Pete, who remembered in a vague 
sort of way from a childhood impression the 
story of Galilee. 

Mark Twain reached down and fingered 
the hem of the parson’s trousers. 

“Dry as a covered bridge’”’ he announced. 
“Creaky, the drinks are on you. He didn’t 
walk, he didn’t swim, and he didn’t ride ina 
boat. We know this to be true, for the 


reason that all three are impossible of per- 
formance, under the circumstances.” 
“Perhaps” sneered Creaky, as he set out 
the glasses, “‘perhaps he flew.” 
Mark Twain felt of the parson’s shoulder 
blades, ascertained that he concealed no 





wings under his long-tailed coat, and so 
advised the assembled company. The 
ghost of a smile flickered around the corners 
of the parson’s mouth, but with his habitual 
solemnity he faced the crowd, saying: 

“The Lord remembereth his own, and 
when I cry aloud he will harken to my 
distress.” 

By this time Truthful James had re- 
covered his accustomed poise. 

“The reception committee will imme- 
diately assume charge of the person of this 
preacher” he ordered, “escort him to his 
room at the Lundy House and maintain a 
strict guard over him until morning. We 
have sworn to make this prohibitionist drink 
five gallons of beer, and he’ll do it if we have 
to keep him there a month.” 

Nothing loath, the reception committee 
obeyed with alacrity, and by noon of the 
following day Cecil Greenwater, D.D., LL. 
D., A.B., was once more back on Po-ah-ho 
island, and six men were detailed to ride 
entirely around the barren shores of the lake 
and discover the boat in which he had 
escaped previously. Indian Pete and Pat 
Brady, who rowed him out to the island, 
searched every nook and cranny of the 
great, blistered mass of lava, and reported 
no boat. At sundown, when the committee 
left the shores of the lake, Indian Pete, who 
carried a pair of field-glasses, reported the 
parson still on the island, gazing wistfully 
shoreward across eight miles of shimmering 
alkaline water. 

A guard was set on all the rowboats on 
Lundy lake that night, and in the morning 
every boat was accounted for. Neverthe- 
less, as Truthful James and Mark Twain 
sat at breakfast in the Lundy House that 
morning, the Rev. Cecil Greenwater entered 
the dining-room, bowed solemnly and said 
grace before falling to on his breakfast. 

But there could be no more breakfast for 
Colonel Jim Townsend. The casual re- 
appearance of the soul-saver had shocked 
him fearfully, and he ‘‘streaked’’ it for the 
Pick and Drill saloon. It was necessary for 
the excellent Creaky to fill that worthy’s glass 
twice before the Colonel managed to gasp: 

“Creaky! He’s back again!” 

“No!” replied Creaky incredulously, and 
such was his agitation he let the whisky 
bottle crash to the floor. 

“But I say ‘yes,’ Creaky” faltered the 
Colonel. ‘“He’s eating breakfast this mo- 
ment over at the hotel. Dog my cats, sir, I 
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wonder if the fellow’s human? You don’t 
suppose, Creaky” (here the Colonel leaned 
across the bar and whispered in the bar- 
keep’s ear.) 

“It’s spooky, Tl admit” responded 
Creaky. ‘I wouldn’t swear he can’t walk on 
water, though I wouldn’t believe he could 
until I’d seen for myself.” 

At this juncture entered Dry Wash Mc- 
Fadden and Indian Pete, and to them the 
Colonel broke the news of the parson’s 
return. Dry Wash McFadden sat down 
helplessly on an empty beer case and gazed 
suspiciously at the Colonel. 

“There’s some monkey business going 
on” he snapped presently. ‘‘Somebody’s 
playing this camp for a lot of suckers, and 
suspicion points to the greatest liar in camp. 
Truthful James Townsend.” 

“Dry Wash” cried the unhappy Colonel, 
“Tm serious. Ill about go looney if this 
mystery isn’t explained. We’ve simply got 
to find out how that parson gets across eight 
miles of water without a boat and still 
manages to land as dry as a bone. Gentle- 
men, the reputation of this camp is at stake. 
If news of this ever leaks out, those dead 
camps like Bodie and Aurora will laugh us 
out of the country.” 

“Right you are, Colonel’ said Indian 
Pete. ‘We'll just naturally snake this par- 
son back to the island again this morning, 
and in order to see to it that he stays there 
and consumes that five gallons of beer, J’// 
spend a few days there with him. Vl take 
my Ballard rifle with me, and if any skunk 
in this camp or any other camp comes pes- 
terin’ around he’ll hear from Indian Pete.” 

‘“*Pete” cried the Colonel heartily, ‘“‘you’ve 
got a head. That’s the ticket. Watch the 
villain and in a day or two he'll give up and 
tackle the beer. It’s against human nature 
to die of thirst, Pete.” 

In pursuance of this program, the recep- 
tion committee once more rounded up the 
Rev. Greenwater—an easy matter and 
attended without risk. The parson showed 
not the slightest inclination to resist and 
permitted himself to be taken back to 
Po-ah-ho island. But one change was 
noticeable. He had lost his solemn, rather 
fierce visage, and appeared to have grown 
mild and melancholy, as if the sins of Lundy 
Diggings rested heavily on his soul. He 
was meek and lowly of spirit, indeed, and 
when Indian Pete announced his intention 
of spending a few days with him on the 
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island, a smile of genuine pity fringed the 
parson’s mournful phiz. 

“Poor fools” he muttered as if to himself, 
“blinded by abominations, they see not the 
error of their way.” He seemed about to 
accept the situation with the best possible 
grace. Suddenly, however, he raised his head, 
transfixed the committee with a lightning 
glance from his smoldering eyes and burst 
forth into a denunciation so bitter, and 
withal so interspersed with scriptural quota- 
tions to clinch his argument, that several of 
his audience shivered inwardly. 

‘Hark, ye men of Babylon” he thundered. 
“Ye seek in your poor, weak, human way to 
thwart the will of One greater than all the 
world. It is not enough that I have proved 
to you that without a boat, or in fact a piece 
of floating timber of any kind, without 
swimming and without flying or walking on 
water, I have been able to leave that ac- 
cursed island. But like Thomas of old, who 
doubted when they told him that Christ had 
indeed arisen from the dead, ye seek further 
proof. Be it so.” 

The Rev. Greenwater pointed a bony 
finger to the fringe of ancient craters which 
fringe Mono lake to the south. 

‘Tomorrow night, then, O ye who believe 
not, shall ye have! further proof that it is 
not well to interfere with the Lord’s work. 
At the hour of midnight, the third crater 
to the south will break forth in the anger 
of Omnipotence, and there shall be wailing 
and howling and gnashing of teeth. Re- 
pent, ye sinners, before it is too late.” 

“Rats” cried an impious voice, and 
Creaky Tibbetts laughed outright, while 
Indian Pete motioned the parson into the 
boat. 

“Swell chance you’ve got to start any 
fireworks under the nose of your Uncle 
Pete” he said grimly. 


At exactly eight-fifteen the following 
morning Truthful James was busy sticking 
type in the office of the Jndex, when a 
shadow darkened the door. ‘Truthful 
James glanced up, and fell back limply 
against the type case. In the doorway, 
gazing at him with that familiar sad, stern, 
accusing glance, stood the Rev. Cecil 
Greenwater. 

“How do you do, brother Townsend,” 
he said gravely. 

“Where in—Sam Hill is Indian Pete?” 
panted the Colonel. 
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“Indian Pete, being a godless man, is 
still on Po-ah-ho; unless, indeed, he has 
attempted to swim eight miles to the main- 
land, in which event you might just as well 
write him up a nice obituary.” 

“You've killed him, you doggoned fa- 
natic’’ fumed the Colonel, and covered the 
preacher with his gun, the while he whooped 
lustily for help. Dry Wash McFadden and 
Pat Brady came ‘on the run, and to these 
worthies the Colonel turned over the parson 
for safe keeping. Three hours later Creaky 
and the Colonel might have been observed 
in a small boat, pulling madly for the vol- 
canic island in Mono lake. When they 
landed, Indian Pete, looking as chop-fallen 
as a sheep-killing dog, was waiting to re- 
ceive them. 

‘Seen the preacher?” he began. 

“Pete” inquired Creaky suspiciously, 
“how come that parson to get away from 
you?” 

“After the committee left us here’’ ex- 
plained Indian Pete, ‘me and the parson 
sits down for a friendly little chat. Along 
about sunset the parson allowed he 
hungry, and suggested that we b’ile some 
eggs in the hot spring on the other side of 
the island. So I give him the eggs and he 
went over to the spring to bile the eggs, 
while I set down to enjoy a glass of beer 
(which, by the way, I don’t enjoy the beer 
a little bit, it bein’ entirely too warm). 
While doin’ this I sweeps the lake for ten 
mile, lookin’ for signs of a rescue party, 
but it’s all as dead as the Dead Sea. Nothin’ 
in sight. Well, gentlemen, I waited half 
an hour for the preacher to return with the 
b’iled eggs, and then I got anxious and 
went over to the hot spring to see if he’d 
fallen in and b’iled himself instead of the 


was 


eggs. He wasn’t there, but I found the 
eggs, hard-b’iled, and this note from the 


parson.” 
He handed the note to the Colonel, who 
read aloud 
Dear Indian Pete: 
I will be 


been suddenly called away. 


Sorry unable to return with the 
eggs. I have 
Faithfully yours, 

C. Greenwater, D.D., LL.D., A.B. 
“It was dusk by that time, and if there 
had been a boat I couldn’t have seen it. 
But I know there wasn’t no boat.” 
“Pete” said the Colonel severely, ‘‘you 
were drunk.” 
“You lie’ snapped Indian Pete. 





“Oh, don’t try to get out of it by telling 
me I lie” retorted ‘Truthful James. 
‘Spring something new.” 

Indian Pete sat down wearily and held 
his mystified head in his hands. 

“T used to think miracles was all a fairy 
tale’ he said presently, “‘but if this parson 
ain’t got a stand-in with the Almighty, I’m 
a Greaser. I tell you, boys, after all, we’re 
a mighty wicked outfit up there in the 
Diggings, and there’s such a thing as 
temptin’ Providence too far. I’ve seen 
this miracle, and hereafter I ain’t takin’ no 
chances. A nod’s as good as a wink to a 
blind man, and from now on I quit hec- 
torin’ this preacher. We oughta quit 
drinkin’ and cussin’ and shootin’ each 
other, and get religion. Creaky, you want 
to rustle a job in a sody fountain, and 
Colonel—you oughta let up on stretchin’ 
the truth. I tell you, boys, it’s just as the 
parson says. There’s a day of reckonin’ 
comin’. I been bummin’ all week, on this 
parson business, and if a man’s to be ren- 
dered accordin’ to his work, like he says, 
I ain’t figgerin’ none on gettin’ the nub 
end of the deal.” 

The horrified Creaky and Truthful 
James exchanged a startled glance that 
said as plainly as words: 


“The parson’s converted him. The 
toughest man in camp’s got religion.”’ 
“Well” replied Truthful James, ‘the 


goings-on of that parson are certainly super- 
human. It does begin to look as if he had 
divine aid. Nevertheless, I still cling to 
my theory that religion and prohibition is 
for womenfolks and children. And I shall 
continue to think so, behavin’ myself as I 
doggone please, miracle or no miracle.” 

“You know what he promised for tonight, 
if we didn’t reform” warned Indian Pete. 

“Tf he can pull off that job” sneered 
Truthful James, “Ill apply for a job as 
elder of his church and sign the pledge for 
life.” 

“Aw, you’re lyin’ ”’ said Creaky incredu- 
lously. 

“Very well, then, Creaky, wait and see. 
Live and learn, Creaky. In the meantime, 
Pete, hop aboard, and we'll get back to 
Lundy Diggings.” 


At a quarter of twelve that night every 
man in Lundy Diggings was gathered in 
the street in front of the Lundy House, 
gazing southward for a glimpse of the 
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“You've killed him, you doggoned fanatic’ fumed the Colonel, and covered the preacher with his gun, 
the while he whooped lustily for help 
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miracle promised them by the Rev. Cecil 
Greenwater. The reverend gentlemen him- 
self walked among the Lundyites, watch 
in hand. From time to time he replied 
to the coarse ribaldry of the crowd with 
some scriptural quotation, which seemed 
always to have the peculiar virtue of bring- 
ing down coals of fire on the heads of the 
crowd, so to speak. 

“You're really going to pull off that vol- 
canic eruption?” sneered Truthful James. 

“At midnight, as I promised” replied 
the parson. 

“And you're goin’ to make good?” inter- 
rupted Dry Wash McFadden. 

“IT never permit any man to call my bluff 
when I’m struggling with Satan for a soul” 
answered the parson quietly. ‘“‘And since 
it appears that the sinful citizens need such 
an awakening as came to Sodom and 
Gomorrah, permit me to state, in the clas- 
sical language of Lundy Diggings, that I will 
pull off my play ten minutes ahead of time, 
just to prove that I can make good. It is 
now thirteen minutes of twelve. At ex- 
actly ten minutes of twelve the third crater 
to the south of Mono lake will go into 
eruption with a roar that will shatter the 
windows in Lundy Diggings. Repent, ye 
sinners, before it is too late.” 

Silence for perhaps ten seconds; then 
back in the crowd a man laughed derisively. 

“Silence” thundered Indian Pete. 

“Two minutes in which to repent” 
announced the parson. 

“Going—going,”’ chanted Creaky, in 
the sing-song cadence of an auctioneer. 

“One minute in which to repent.” 

“Going—goin-g-g-g—won’t some gen- 
tleman please make an offer? One large 
chunk of salvation, gentlemen, and going 
dirt cheap. Come, gentlemen, come. Make 
me an—”’ 

Far to the south a vivid flash lit up the 
sky for one single dreadful second; then to 
the ears of the sinners of Lundy Diggings 
came the roar of a terrific explosion. The 
ground trembled under their feet, doors 
rattled in every cabin and a sound of shat- 
tered glass rent the air. Even while the 
echoes of the explosion still reverberated 
up Mill creek caion, two more explosions 
followed in quick succession and a faint 
pink glow appeared in the sky to the south. 
A streak of fire shot skyward and burst 
into a ball of yellow flame, and as the pink 
glow spread rapidly the surrounding coun- 





try was lit up, and huge clouds of dense 
black smoke could be seen rolling from the 
crater. 

“Lord, have mercy on me, a sinner” 
moaned Creaky Tibbetts, and sank to his 
knees in the main street of Lundy Diggings. 
Dry Wash McFadden and Pat Brady, 
dreadfully shaken at the miracle, crossed 
themselves piously, uncertain for a moment 
whether it might not be policy to “string 
their chips’ with a Protestant preacher. 
Aaron Rubenstein, proprietor of the Mono 
County Mercantile Company, fainted with 
fright. When he came to, in a feeble voice 
he proclaimed himself a Christian and of- 
fered to devour a yard of pork sausage to 
prove it. Indian Pete, his face pale and 
his lips a-quiver, begged the Rev. Green- 
water to pray for him and with him. And 
all the time the fiery glow to the south 
spread over the sky and the huge clouds 
of smoke billowed upward. Every few 
minutes minor explosions rent the air and 
blazing rock could be seen hurtling sky- 
ward, bursting and falling in myriads of 
yellow sparks. The top of the crater, like 
a great pimple, loomed angrily through the 
night, and simultaneously Lundy Dig- 
gings concluded that it had run its race and 
that the end of the world was nigh. From 
somewhere in the crowd came the sound of 
a man sobbing. It was Aaron Ruben- 
stein, but the effect was just the same as if 
it had been Colonel Jim Townsend, and 
the Rev. Greenwater was quick to perceive 
his advantage. 

“My brethren” he said in a sepulchral 
voice, ‘let us pray.” 

To a man, the Lundyites flopped to their 
knees and prayed for deliverance from the 
wrath which seemed about to overtake 
them. Then the parson “exhorted” them. 
How well he “exhorted” is now a matter 
of history, for by two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the eruption from the ancient volcano 
had ceased and Cecil Greenwater, D.D., 
LL.D., A.B., had the signature of every 
man in Lundy Diggings signed to a pledge 
to abstain from drink for a period of one 
year. Moreover, in that nest of lawlessness 
and sin, a congregation had been formed, 
and every man, with the exception of Pat 
Brady and Dry Wash McFadden, had 
signed the roll of membership in the First 
Christian Church of Lundy Diggings. As 
a guarantee of good faith, the parson sug- 
gested that all old topers put up a cash bond 











of twenty dollars each, to be forfeited to the 
building fund in case they slid from grace. 
The suggestion was unanimously adopted, 
and when finally the volcanic eruption died 
away and the chastened populace of the 
Diggings had retired to virtuous couches, 
Rev. Cecil Greenwater sat down at a small 
table in his room at the Lundy House and 
wrote a note, which he addressed to Colonel 
Jim Townsend, editor of the Mining Index. 

Ten minutes later, with an old carpet bag 
in one hand and the letter to Colonel 
Townsend in the other, Rev. Cecil Green- 
water tiptoed silently downstairs and out 
into the deserted main street of the camp. 
As he passed the office of the Index he 
slipped his letter under the door and con- 
tinued his walk. Half a mile from camp 


he discovered a saddle-horse tied in the 
sagebrush. Quickly depositing the roll 
of membership in the First Christian 


Church, the signed pledges of the reformed 
topers of Lundy Diggings and approxi- 
mately three thousand dollars, cash and gold 
dust, in his saddle-bags, Cecil Greenwater, 
D.D. LL.D., A.B., mounted and rode 
away. 


About noon next day Indian Pete strolled 
into the editorial sanctum of the Mining 
Index and found Truthful James with his 
head bowed low over the typecase. 

‘“What’s up, brother Townsend?” in- 
quired Indian Pete piously. 

Brother Townsend thrust a folded piece 
of paper toward Indian Pete. 
“Read that” he moaned. 

opened it and read: 


Indian Pete 


LuNpDyY HOUwSsE, 2:30 A. M. 
My Dear Colonel: 

The drinks are on Lundy Diggings. I really 
ought to leave the camp to find out for itself, but 
the joke is too good to keep; so here goes. 

Regarding my miraculous escapes from Po-ah-ho 
island: Simplest thing in the world, Colonel. 
Mark Twain schemed out the whole thing, and I 
did the rest. (You will recall that Mark suggested 
marooning me on the island with the keg of beer, 
and the suggestion was so devilishly ingenious that 


the camp “fell” for it at once.) We knew they 


would, so I thoughtfully provided myself with a 
remarkably simple means.of escape from the island. 

Owing to the marvelous volcanic activity in this 
country ages ago, the south shore of Mono lake is 
lined with immense boulders of pumice stone, cast 
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forth from that line of extinct craters. Now, it 
is a fact that pumice stone floats as well, if not bet- 
ter, as cork. So I towed half 
great pieces of pumice stone over to Po-ah-ho and 
weighted them carefully with pig iron so they 
wouldn’t turn turtle when I climbed aboard. I had 
previously provided a stock of paddles for my trip, 
and all I had to do was to shove off and paddle 
ashore. 


a dozen of these 


It is a dangerous journey, but with care 
in the selection of your pumice stone boulder and 
the navigation thereof, aided by a total absence of 
wind on the lake, the trip can be made in comfort, 
as I have clearly demonstrated on three different 
occasions. 

As for that volcanic eruption (?), that, I must also 
confess, is Mark Twain’s idea, although I put up 
the money for the purchase of the dynamite, red 
fire and fireworks, and paid to have them packed 
up to the old crater. Mark had to hustle to arrange 
the eruption on time, in order that I might not be 
caught four-flushing. However, it a grand 
success and will, I trust, redound greatly to the 
mental, moral, social and ethical benefit of Lundy 
Diggings. ; 

Regarding the three thousand odd dollars which 
the scheme netted, please be advised that the sum 
will be donated to the building fund of the new 
Miners’ Free Hospital, to be erected at Aurora. 
The money will be turned over to the committee 
today with the compliments of Lundy Diggings. 
The lame, the sick and the halt will be grateful to all 
you boys, and you will be repaid a thousandfold. 

As for the two lists of prominent citizens and the 
signed pledges which I carry away with me, please 
be advised that the same will, in due course, be 
published in the Aurora Turkey-Buzzard, on which 
paper I have, and will have, until I can acquire a 


was 


swift horse and get out of the country, the honor to 
be a reporter. 

It will be useless to seek either Mark Twain or 
myself, with a view to lynching us. We will have 
left the country and we will not return. 

You will pardon a somewhat human disposition 
to gloat over your predicament, when I venture the 
hope that hereafter you will attend to your knitting 
and refrain from publishing any further scurrilous 
attacks on the camp of Aurora, and the editor of 
the Aurora Turkey-Buzzard. 

I guess that will be about all. Thanking you 
kindly one and all and wishing you many happy 
returns of the day, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Fraternally yours, 
C. GREENWATER. 

Truthful James sighed and a 
trickled down his ruddy face. 

“Oh, Pete” he gasped, “I’m scooped. 
And me an elder of the church and the first 
to sign the pledge!” 
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By FRANK 
OO light for the work” was the 
laconic and disapproving judg- 
ment his fellow-employes. 
Dick Lewis, spindle-legged and 
sixteen, was the youngest laborer 

in the construction gang of the North Fork 

electric power-plant. 

The work was, indeed, heavy, though to 
Dick, inexperienced in the ways of the 
camp, it was hardly more trying than the 
continued chaffing of “Red” Riley and Jim 
Crewes. They dubbed him the “Straw” on 
account of his slender build, and their bar 
barous jests were a never-ending source of 
annoyance to the boy. One of lesser pa- 
tience and amiability might have lost his 
temper, but not so Dick. His small round 
face merely crinkled up into a friendly and 
forgiving grin when he learned, at the ex- 
pense of much good-humored ridicule, that 
there is no such implement as a left-hand 
monkey-wrench. His guileless faith in 
others, his own honesty and sincerity, made 
him an easy victim to practical jokes. 

“Lad,” said Red Riley one day, “would 
you mind going into the tool house and 
bringing me a couple of dozen one-inch 


of 


auger holes?” 

“Ah, you go on” said the suspicious Dick. 

“Well, now, you go on yourself” retorted 
Riley, “and be quick about it.” 

Dick did not move, and to Riley’s feigned 
irritation he naively responded ‘I saw the 
cook take the whole lot to poke into the 
doughnuts for supper.” 

Riley eyed the boy quizzically for a time. 
“T misdoubt y’re lying” he said. ‘‘Next 
you'll be telling of how we'll be eating them 
same doughnuts to that yellow heathen’s 
beating ragtime out of a mahogany piana— 
like a café orchestry.” 

“Come, come, move, kid!” exclaimed 
Crewes. ‘Don’t stand there grinning like 
a Cheshire cat all day. We've got to get this 
flying-machine loaded some time.” 

“The “flying-machine” was a big aerial 
tram-car operating between the electric 
plant and the railroad across the cafion by 
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means of cables, pulleys and a donkey-en- 
gine securely anchored on the hillside. The 
tramway, a two-inch steel cable, stretched 
from hill to hill, a quarter of a mile, and 
three hundred feet above the bed of the 
river. The car was suspended by means of 
a set of iron rods at either end extending up 
to a pair of massive sheaves, which ran upon 
the cable. The craft was drawn to and from 
the railroad freight station across the river 
by a smaller line of wire cable leading from 
the donkey winch drums to the car, then on 
across the canon, where it passed through 
an anchored pulley and returned to the 
winch. 

Riley and Crewes were engaged in load- 
ing a lot of worthless junk into the car to be 
run out over the river and dumped. 

“Here, Straw’? commanded Riley, point- 
ing to a thirty-foot length of discarded cable, 
“pile that in, and mind you don’t bend it.”’ 

“Ah, you go on, now” Dick responded. 
“Why don’t you tell me to throw it into the 
river from here--and not get it wet? That 
thing weighs half a ton.”’ 

“Yes, you're so free throwing things into 
the river and getting them wet. That’s what 
you did with that new barrel of kilowatts.” 

“T did not—” 

“What?” 

“T did not” the boy repeated. 
colored and grinned foolishly. “I wasn’t 
thinking what you said” he explained. “I 
thought you meant them insulator things.” 

“Them what?” 

“Them insulator—brackets.” 

“Oh, you did? Well, come on. I'll give 
you a hand on this little bit of cable.” 

The car was loaded, the piece of cable 
topping the heap in a stubborn and ungov- 
ernable tangle. Riley took an uncertain seat 
on the load, and Crewes climbed to his place 
at the winch. 

“Tt’s a pretty good load, Straw” said Red 
as the craft began to move out over the 
canon. ‘Maybe you’d better run along on 
top the tram-line and ease up the strain 
a bit.” 


Then he 
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Dick exuded another beaming grin for 
this pleasantry but he did not reply. Out 
over the canon the loaded car rolled along 
the great cable. Every foot of progress 
meant a six-inch drop of the earth beneath. 
The winch line ran out, yard after yard, one 
hundred feet, two hundred, three, four, five, 
six. The narrow strip of river now lay di- 
rectly underneath the car, three hundred 
feet below. Crewes received Riley’s signal; 
he threw off the friction clutch, set the brake, 
and the clumsy craft stopped, poised like a 
giant fish-eagle before a deadly swoop. 

Riley shifted gingerly on top of his load, 
careful to clear himself from the tangled 
cable, which was the first to take the high 
plunge into the river. He hove a portion of 
the line over the side of the car. With a 
wrench and a sinuous squirm it fell. The 
lagging end writhing over the edge twisted 
suddenly, hooking a few loosened and 
sharply bent strands into a fold of the man’s 
jumper. 

There was a sound of ripping cloth, a 
heavy tug at the garment, and Riley lunged 
forward over the side, clutching frantically 
to stay himself. His wildly grabbing fingers 
struck and twined about a rod support. 
Down came his body with a violent jerk that 
almost broke his precarious hold. Desper- 
ately he tightened his fingers about the rod 
as the dangling cable, like a great wriggling 
snake with fangs inextricably fastened in its 
victim, swayed and strained. It seemed 
determined to break the man’s stubborn grip 
and hurl him to destruction. 

To and fro with rhythmic play swung the 
suspended cable, a good hundredweight, 
grinding Riley’s wrists painfully against the 
iron-bound edge of the car box. A wide 
loop, dancing back and forth, came in con- 
tact with the return winch line, and the 
swaying ceased. Riley shifted his hands to 
relieve the intolerable pain in his wrists. 

In spite of the added weight of the cable 
he might have hauled himself back into the 
car but that the perverse dancing loop had 
passed under the winch line, and a slight 
upward curve prevented it from clearing 
when it swung back. The cable was too 
heavy and inflexible, to be released by a 
straight upward pull, though Riley strained 
with all his strength. 

He dared not loose the hold of either hand 
to extricate the raveled ends obstinately 
hooked into his clothing. He tried to shake 
the line free, but succeeded only in increas- 
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ing the painful grinding on his tortured 


wrists. Each succeeding effort was a new 
and excruciating discouragement. He 


swung one leg about the hanging cable and 
knew from the added strain that it only 
bound the more securely. He was helpless! 

Three hundred feet of space yawned be- 
neath him—and at the bottom, the river and 
the rocks. 

“Haul me in!” he yelled. 

At the landing Crewes and Dick stood 
rigid and silent. Crewes had studied the 
situation from his distant station. With his 
hands on the winch levers he had waited for 
the signal, appreciating the carman’s pre- 
dicament but not daring to move the car 
from its position over the water lest the ac- 
tion precipitate the threatened calamity. 
If Riley must let go, there was some chance 
for him should he plunge into the deep water; 
but should he fall upon the rocks the result 
would be certain and terrible. Receiving 
the signal, the winchman hesitated no longer. 
Prompt as an echo the engine began to 
cough. Crewes threw on the clutch; the 
drums turned and the car started back. 

It had moved scarcely a foot when a terri- 
fied scream from Riley pierced the air, and 
Crewes brought the car to an instant stop. 
Drawn up against the outgoing line from 
the winch, the loop of the dangling cable 
bound and had begun to travel along with 
the line out toward the far side of the gorge. 
The strain had become so great that it had 
broken Riley’s hold on the rod. He was 
clinging to the edge of the car box with 
fingers in which the dull aching was fast 
giving way to a numbness of bruised and 
shattered nerves. 

“Out, quick! she’s caught!” he yelled. 
“Quick! can’t you do something? It’s pull- 
ing me off!” 

“Hold on, Red! I’m coming!” It was 
the Straw who screamed encouragement to 
the despairing man. At any other time it 
would have sounded ridiculous, but some- 
how Riley felt the magic thrill of confidence 
in the clear young voice, and he tightened 
his grip upon the car. 

How was he coming? How could he ac- 
complish his impossible purpose? It did 
not occur to Riley to marvel or to doubt. 
He dared not look down into the abyss over 
which he hung, but resolutely fixed his gaze 
upon a bolt-head projecting through the. 
side of the car a few inches above his eyes. 
Stirred by another encouraging yell from 








Dick, he turned to see the boy snatch a hea\ y 
piece of rope from the ground and run to the 
big steel tower supporting the two-inch tram- 
line. Up the nimble lad clambered to the 
very top. He doubled the rope over the line, 
then seized a hold with both handsclose up to 
the cable, and springing from the tower 
launched himself out on the aerial way. 

His course lay along the dipping arc of a 
great circle. At the lowermost point hung 
the car and Riley, his goal. He shot through 
the air at dizzy speed, bearing down upon 
the car with a velocity that threatened to 
dash him to pieces. Nothing intervened to 
check his progress; there was nothing to 
slacken his terrific speed but the slightly 
decreasing curve of the cable. Riley felt 
himself growing sick and faint as he watched 
the brave young form hurtling down the in- 
clined tramway to sure destruction. He 
seemed to fly faster with each passing yard. 

More than three-fourths of the distance 
had been covered. In a moment the end 
would come. Riley in mental agony closed 
his eyes to shut out the sight. The boy would 
certainly be dashed to death against the car, 
mangled and hurled into the abysmal gorge. 

Then at once a slight tremor began to 
pulse through the car, accompanied by a 
sound as of something hard and metallic 
scraping along the cable. The man opened 
his eyes and saw Dick only a few yards away, 
hanging sloth-like under the cable, his long 
legs doubled up till his knees almost touched 
his chin. The heavy hobnailed soles of his 
brogans were pressed firmly upward against 
the cable. He still came on, though with 
greatly lessened speed. Having gained con- 
trol of his flight he gradually checked his 
progress and came to a full stop not a rod 
from the car. 

Throwing his legs over the tram-line, he 
worked his way to the first sheave and easily 
lowered himself into the car. 

“Just hold on tight, Red” he said reassur- 
ingly. 

Leaning out as far as he dared he sought 
to unhook the pernicious wires, but they 
were beyond his reach. 

fp ust hold on” he said. ‘‘TI’ll get it loose.” 


Around the tram-line he took a clove 


hitch in the middle of his rope, fastened one 
free end securely under his arms and drop- 
ped the other over the side of the car. Then 
passing a turn of this free-hanging line about 
his right leg and over his instep so that he 
could exert a pressure upon it with his left 
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foot and thus control his descent, he seized 
the rope, swung out of the car and lowered 
himself to Riley’s side. 

“You can’t lift it, Dick, it’s too heavy, and 
it’s caught” said Riley. 

“Never you mind” urged Dick. ‘I’m not 
going to try. Just you hold on tight.” 

Riley did not see the open pocket-knife 
in the boy’s right hand until the latter 
reached out to slash the stubborn fold of 
jumper. It needed hardly more than a 
touch of the keen edge of the blade upon the 
strained cloth to set the cable swishing and 
lashing through the air. 

“You did it! you did it! you did it!” ex- 
claimed the man with supreme relief and 
sudden new-born courage. Stimulated by 
the instant sense of freedom he strove to 
haul himself over the side of the car, but in 
vain. ‘I can’t make it!’ he groaned at last. 
“T’m all in, Dick! I’m gone!” 

“No, you’re not gone; just you hold still 
a minute,” insisted Dick. He climbed up, 
hand over hand, into the car and untied the 
rope from the tram-line. Then leaning over 
the side of the car he dropped a loop of the 
rope in such a manner that it passed directly 
beneath the man’s feet. Carefully he drew 
it up until it caught just forward of Riley’s 
heels. “Now, raise your feet as high as you 
can” he commanded. 

With the aid of Dick’s strength Riley did 
so, almost calm with the sense of security 
given him by the feel of even a rope beneath 
his feet. It was at least a thing of substance, 
and once more the stimulus of courage came 
to him. 

“T can hold you” Dick announced. “I’ve 
got three turns around the rod.” Holding 
the ends of the rope in one hand, with the 
other he grasped the man’s collar. ‘‘Now!” 
he exclaimed, “‘up you come!” 

All of Riley’s waning strength was put into 
that effort. He raised himself laboriously, 
grasped the rods and dragged his exhausted 
body into the car. 

“Haul away!” yelled Dick. 

Crewes’ hand rested upon the throttle. 
He threw it wide, jerked on the clutch, and 
the tram-car rolled in at highest speed. 

Although Riley was a man of great phys- 
ical strength and steady nerve he walked to 
camp on trembling limbs, supported by a 
man and a boy. And Dick—“there’s no 
discount on Dick!” the men said, and ac- 
cording to camp standards no higher com- 
pliment could have been paid him. 











Bound northward through the inside passage, on the wonder-waters of Puget Sound 








Motor-Boating on Puget Sound 


By A. V. CoMINGS 


OT such a great many years ago, 
when most of us good Puget 
Sounders lived back in the East 
and Middle West, we used to 
occasionally read in Pacific Coast 
magazines of ‘‘Puget Sound, the future 
playground of the nation,’ and we’d just 
smile, pass it on as one of the typical western 
booster phrases, and forget it. That is, 
most of us would forget it, but some of us 
just couldn’t get it out of our minds, and we 
devoured Pacific Coast literature, read all 
we could about this great Puget Sound 
country, and first thing we knew we had 
picked up bag and baggage and were on our 
way out to see for ourselves. 
And when we arrived, and say the reality, 
and took opportunity to see and absorb all 





there is of this great inland sea, we won- 
dered what sort of blind fools we were to 
have spent so much of our life back east of 
the Rockies. I said ‘‘see and absorb all.” 
That was very hastily said, I assure you, 
for if one were to live several generations of 
lives here in this Puget Sound country he 
could never see all, nor absorb all, of the 
beauty, the grandeur, the wonder of this 
that is about him and a part of his every-day 
life. 

Those who venture seldom upon the 
waters of the Sound have much of beauty 
and grandeur to enjoy on land, but I believe 
that to us who spend every possible spare 
moment aboard our motor-boats, cruising 
from one end of the Sound to the other, 
nosing into wild and weird places and 
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breasting the waves of its rougher spots, 
there is revealed a joy of living that comes 
to but few in this life. 

That phrase, ‘the future playground of 
the nation,’’ looks real to us now, for we 
know that it is the truest thing ever said 
about Puget Sound and that that future is 
not so very far off, either. 

And it’s the motor-boat that has made 
possible the real, intimate acquaintance with 
the Sound. The 
steamers ply their 
regular routes, oc- | 
casionally there is 
an excursion to 
some particular 
beauty spot, but 
it’s the little craft, 
engined with a 
gasoline moto 
and manned | 
the owner and h 
family or his 
friends, that starts 
offindependently, 
seeks all of the 
out-of-way places, 
lazes along at the 
will of the crew 
and gives to those 
aboard the perfect 
enjoyment of 
every detail of the 
marvelous pano 
rama oi sea and 
skyand mountain. 

One does not 
have to be rich 
to enjoy Puget 
Sound. I have 
known of little 
twenty-foot open 
launches which 








the latter is cheap. For fish are abundant 
on Puget Sound and there are many places 
where one may land and buy farm and 
garden products direct from the ranchers 
without having to pay fancy city prices. 

And from the little launch, all the way up 
to the splendid hundred-foot motor yachts 
that are beginning to dot the Sound, there is 
a range within the means of every income. 

I have been asked more than once whether 
it isnot dangerous 
for aman who has 
never navigated 
salt water, to buy 
a launch and get 
right into the 
game without ex- 
perience. And I 
can only answer 
that any man with 
common = sense, 
and we all own to 
a more or less 
amount of this 
staple, is perfectly 
safe in getting into 
the game without 
experience, for his 
commonsense will 
make him keep 
his eyes open, will 
cause him to 
quickly learn 
other things that 
make for safety 
upon the water, 
and will keep him 
within the more 
protected portions 
of Puget Sound 
until he has the 
experience that 
qualifies him to 











carried their own- 
ers and guests on 
cruises of several 
weeks’ duration, the party camping ashore 
each evening, traveling at will during the 
daylight hours, and spending weeks of un- 
ending pleasure with different surroundings 
every day. And actual figures kept by more 
than one of my acquaintances show that an 
average family can take a vacation trip of 
this sort at less expense than they would be 
under, living the same length of time at 
home. You see, there is little to buy on a 
trip like this save gasoline and food, and 








cope with any- 


Shoving off for an outing about Pleasant Harbor in the thing that may 
: g J 


floods Canal region 


be encountered 
from one end of the Sound to the other. 
There is nothing intricate about naviga 
tion on Puget Sound. Nature cut it deep 
into the earth, with quickly-sloping shores. 
In fact, though Seattle is nearly one hundred 
and fifty miles from the open sea, the captain 
of.a giant liner could safely steer his ship to 
a berth at a Seattle wharf without the assist- 
ance of a pilot with local knowledge, so 
clear are the channels of any obstructions 
and so deep is the water at all points. The 
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many dangers of rocks and shoals that beset 
the amateur motor-boat in many parts of 
the country are conspicuously absent in these 
waters. 

And what surroundings one has, even on 
the most casual little trips! I remember one 
cruise I took last winter that will give you 
a good idea of what the motor-boat owner 
on Puget Sound has always with him. It 
was the afternoon of the twenty-first of last 
January, and a friend of mine and I were 
returning from a week-end outing aboard 
my boat, a forty-foot cruiser. My com- 
panion was a member of the Boston Yacht 
Club, had cruised all over the east coast, 
and knew all the best there is to know of 
motor-boating in the East. 

We had left Seattle the afternoon before 
in a slight rain and had anchored in Phinney 
bay, about fifteen miles across the Sound in 
surroundings as wild and rugged as in the 
days before civilization reached the Pacific. 
During the night a good breeze had sprung 
up and when we went on deck in the morn- 
ing, after a dreamless sleep, there was not a 
cloud in the sky, the air was clear as crystal 
and it seemed as if we could almost reach 
out and touch the snow-topped Olympics, 
towering over the fringe of pine trees on the 
western shore of our sheltered bay. 

Breakfast in the open cockpit, with need 
of neither coats nor caps to keep us warm, 
had caused my companion’s eyes to open 
wide with wonder, and when, in the late 
afternoon, we drew near to Seattle, his 
wonderment was complete and unconcealed. 
Before us in the slanting afternoon sunlight 
lay the city, showing tier upon tier of splen- 
did buildings mounting to a sky-line as im- 
pressive as the famous East River silhouette 
of New York. Off to the south the mag- 
nificent bulk of Mount Rainier reared its 
snow-covered mass, tinged with delicate 
pink in the rays of the setting sun. North- 
ward, in the dimmer distance, Mount Baker 
showed its rounded pure-white dome, and 
between these two, a fitting background for 
the wonderful picture, were ranged the 
rugged, scarred Cascades. 

But this was not enough. I told him to 
turn and look back to the westward. 

There, in boldest outline against the fast- 
reddening heavens, were the over-awing 
ranks of the giant Olympics, magnificent 
against their background of sunset sky. 
The chop of a following sea caught up the 
brilliant colors of the dying sun, flashing 


red and gold and purple in a maze that 
defied description, and the picture was 
complete. 

All this was just a part, a mere incident, 
of a little week-end motor-boat cruise out of 
any one of many cities of this Sound country. 
It was the week-end rest and recreation of 
two busy men, as it might have been of a 
family, and a better, more invigorating, 
more beneficial outing, I claim, than can be 
found anywhere else in the whole United 
States. And this was on an average day in 
midwinter, too, when the weather reports 
from New York, Boston, Chicago and other 
eastern cities of lower latitude told of zero 
temperature, of harbors choked with ice, 
and snow knee-deep upon the ground. Can 
you wonder that we who have come ito this 
Puget Sound country out of the East, the 
Middle West or the dusty plains of the far 
West, think that we have reached the 
“promised land” of the motor-boat? 

Delightful as many of our winter days are, 
it is, after all, the summer that we love. A 
summer on Puget Sound is a summer such as 
you can spend nowhere else in the whole 


world. I have talked with people who have 
traveled this country over, who have 
searched Europe for the ideal summer 


climate, people to whom it was a serious 
matter of health rather than enjoyment, and 
they state with one accord that on Puget 
Sound they have found that for which they 
searched elsewhere in vain. Long, cloud- 
less, crystal days, when the sun first lightens 
the eastern sky before three in the morning; 
when the last red glow fades from over the 
Olympics long after nine at night. Air that 
is a tonic and full of health: not the hot, 
baking air that makes a quiet day on eastern 
waters unbearable. 

It is all these things that make the man in 
the motor-boat feel that the years he spent 
back east of the Rockies were wasted years. 
Many have come to that realization, and 
there are thousands upon thousands back 
there today who, if they could only believe 
what they read, would at least come out to 
Puget Sound to see; and seeing, they would 
lose no time in coming here to live and enjoy 
things that, after all, are more to be sought 
for than riches or honors. 

It would not be fair to conclude this 
article without some reference to the San 
Juan islands, which, though not a part of 
Puget Sound proper, lie just to the north 
of these waters and are one of the most im- 
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From the little launch, all the way up to the splendid hundred-foot motor yachts that are beginning to dot 
the Sound, there is a range within the means of every income. And what surroundings one has! 
In boldest outline against the heavens are the over-awing ranks of the giant Olympics, 
towering over the fringe of pine trees at the water's edge, magnificent 
against their background of glowing sky 











One does not have to be rich to enjoy Puget Sound. And it’s the little craft, engined with a gasoline motor 
and manned by the owner with his family or his friends and their dogs, that starts off independently, 
s all of the out-of-way places, lazes along at the will of the crew, and levies tribute on 
Mother Nature's larder to help out the little cruiser’s commissary 
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portant cruising points on the entire Pacitic 
Coast. 

I sometimes think that the Creator must 
have finished His work with these islands 
as His crowning achievement. Hundreds 
in number, they dot the sparkling waters in 
a maze of enticing grandeur, and the motor- 
boat owner with leisure to spend a summer 
among them can cruise and cruise day after 
day, always with a different harbor to moor 
in at night, and with an unending panorama 
of changing scenery greeting his eye at every 
turn. Mountains and sea, forests and 
streams, hills and valleys, everything that 
makes for beauty, are a part of the every-day 
routine, and he who cruises once among 
these amazing islands is forever after their 
slave, and steals away to their seclusion on 
every possible occasion. 

The unparalleled opportunities for the 
full enjoyment of motor-boats on Puget 
Sound and adjacent waters have led to the 
building of an immense fleet of pleasure and 
commercial craft. Great and growing as is 
the pleasure fleet, the demands for com- 
mercial motor vessels, to handle the im- 
mense fishing industry and the carrying of 
local freight and passengers, has caused to 
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be built the finest commercial motor-craft 
in the world. Puget Sound is acknowledged 
to be away ahead of the east coast in the 
number, design and equipment of its com- 
mercial craft, and this is due almost en- 
tirely to the necessity of meeting the demand 
for fast, economical and seaworthy motor- 
boats for all classes of work in a community 
where natural waterways form the natural 
communication between cities, the only 
communication in many instances. 

Over a million dollars’ worth of 
engines were sold on Puget Sound during 
the winter of 1911-1912, according to ac- 
curate figures compiled from the actual 
sales records of the leading selling com- 
panies of this district, and these figures will 
give doubting ones’something to figure overas 
to actual conditions in Puget Sound waters. 

Some day, and that day is close at hand, 
Puget Sound will in reality be “the play- 
ground of the nation,’’ and we who have 
been out here these many years and have 
known the joys of living on the finest body 
of water in our great country, will feel that 
we have a big margin in health and pleasure 
over those belated ones who learn so late 
what they have missed. 
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Comrades 


By BreuLaAHw May 


Who loves them well—the open sky, 
The sunset woods and quiet dell, 
The silver stream that rushes by, 
The heights where wide-winged eagles dwell— 
Until he comes to his life’s end 
He shall not want a faithful friend, 


Who loves them well. 
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Eziquio 


By GRACI 





HopGson 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


as UENAS TARDES, Senor Patron.” 
Eziquio’s tones were conciliatory, 
and his homely yellow face bore a 
somewhat apologetic smile as he 
resumed his big sombrero and 
struggled against an overwhelming impulse 
to expectorate on the floor of the veranda. 
This proceeding always relieved his embar- 
rassment, but he strongly suspected that it 
did not meet with the approval of the master 
of the bungalow. 

“Buenas tardes, Eziquio” the sefor an- 
swered pleasantly, and then allowed his gaze 
to wander to the distant horizon. It always 
amused him to let the old peon fight his own 
conversational battles unaided. Of course 
the man wanted something, but his circui- 
tous method of approaching his object was 
usually mildly diverting, and small diver- 
sions are appreciated in the isolation of a 
Mexican ranch. 

“Have you awakened well, senior?” 

“Ves, Eziquio, thanks. And you?” 

“T, always well, Patron, thanks to God. 
How beautiful the garden is putting itself; 
and these vines, are they grapes?” 

“No, Eziquio, they are climbing roses.”’ 

“Oue caramba! roses in vines, and what a 
violence of growth, too!” 

There was a pause. The peon looked 
down regretfully at the clean tiles; queer 
people, these Americans, about their floors. 
He then pushed his hat back and began 
again. Had the senor seen the little dog that 
had recently come to the ranch? No? 

“Tt is little, but completely very little’’ he 
said, ‘‘and has one blue eye and one black 
eye. Who knows whose little dog it is? It 
is said, though” he went on confidentially, 
“that it belongs to Maria de Jesus Andradi 
in Misantla, who is in jail for stabbing a 
man in the face. Yes, senor, in the face, and 
it is also said that this man then cut off 
Maria’s arm with his machete.” 

“A pretty story” murmured the Patron, 
to which remark Eziquio, to whom it seemed 
irrelevant, could find no answer. He now 


felt, however, that he had sufficiently ob- 
served the proprieties in the way of a pre- 
liminary chat and could come to business 
without seeming to be brusk. So he once 
more adjusted his hat and plunged into the 
subject. 

‘The pure truth is, sefor, I have come to 
molest you very much. We shall see if you 
will do me a great favor and lend me fifteen 
dollars. It is for a com padre of mine, Ramon 
Garcia, he who is godfather to my oldest 
child. He has come here to work and owes 
that money at the ranch of the Cruz Chi- 
quita which he has just left.” 

“Why does he wish to come here?” 

“Well, as we cannot go on with lies, 
senor, I must tell you he has carried off a 
woman.” 

The senor chuckled audibly, and then 
inquired: ‘‘Where are they at present?” 

“In my house. He can stay with me 
while he is working out the debt, and I will 
be guarantee for him since he is my com- 
padre.” 

“Very well, I will give you the money” 
said his employer kindly, rather suspecting 
though, as he counted out a handful of 
silver, that he, or Eziquio, or both of them, 
would forever afterward be fifteen dollars 
poorer. He had had some experience with 
compadres and guarantees. 

Eziquio, however, had no disturbing 
doubts, and with profuse thanks departed 
and wended his way through the coffee to 
his bamboo hut, anxious to display this 
proof of the confidence of his Patron and of 
his own skill in conducting delicate trans- 
actions of this character. He was pleased, 
too, that he had thought to ask for five 
dollars more than he was going to lend to 
Ramon. With that he could buy, among 
other things, some ammunition and possibly 
kill a wild pig or a small deer with which to 
regale his guests. 

Meanwhile his little wife Juana was shak- 
ing her head dubiously as she bent over her 
task of grinding corn in the smoky interior 


or 
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of the hut. It was too audacious, this under- 
taking of Eziquio’s, and one that was almost 
sure, she feared, to meet with a crushing 
defeat; but she was somewhat consoled by 
her conviction that if it were possible to 
bring it to a successful culmination, E-ziquio 
was the man to doit. She was a great many 
years younger than he, and having been pre- 
ceded in his affections by two wives and 
several minor loves, she felt a somewhat 
awed respect for him as a man of wide 
experience. I:ziquio favored this attitude 
and his demeanor always underwent a subtle 
change when in the presence of her stimu- 
lating admiration—a thing with which he 
had not been surfeited—and he treated her 
with just the hauteur her humbleness invited. 
But though he bullied her, he had had 
enough experience with women who bullied 
him to appreciate the change, and as she was 
moreover a pretty little thing, he really felt 
considerable affection for her. What would 
she say now, he thought, as he jogged along, 
when he put fifteen silver dollars down before 
her dazzled eyes! Nor would it be unpleas- 
ing, either, to hand ten of them over to his 
compadre Ramon, who was such a cocksure 
young fellow and whose relative opinions of 
himself and of the rest of the world were 
writ large enough in his demeanor for even 
the somewhat dull eyes of Eziquio to read. 
Rather good looking, devil-may-care, known 
to be a fighter and very much spoiled by 
women, he irritated and at the same time 
fascinated Eziquio, who always felt when 
they parted that Ramon had somehow got 
the better of him and consequently longed to 
see him again that he might say and do a 
number of little things that would show the 
young man what a doughty and brilliant 
fellow he, Eziquio, was. Eziquio had felt 
too, without knowing just why, considerable 
pride in having Ramon for a compadre, and 
was now delighted that he needed help and 
had come to him for it and to his dwelling 
for a refuge. 

When he reached home he found Ramon 
sprawled at the foot of a clump of banana 
trees near the house, chanting to himself an 
Indian song with the weird falsetto into- 
nation that gives them such an unusual 
character. His companion Rosaria crouched 
in the doorway smoking a cigar. She was 


handsome in a bold sort of way and pos- 
sessed the gift of perfect immobility that 
makes one suspect an oriental origin for 
these Indians of southern Mexico. 


Little 





Juana appeared at the doorway, and wel- 
coming Eziquio joyously received his report 
of success with such an outburst of amazed 
enthusiasm that if his compadre’s thanks 
were somewhat casual, Eziquio had no 
chance to perceive it. So he ate his supper 
of black beans and forti/las in a glow of 
contentment. Immediately after this meal, 
the only bed in the house, a canvas cot 
concealed behind a tattered calico curtain, 
was appropriated by Rosaria, and Eziquio 
and his wife shared the dirt floor with their 
children and the dogs. 

Among Eziquio’s most treasured posses- 
sions was an old and strangely formed horse 
of which he was intensely proud, and it 
afforded him great pleasure to guide its 
tottering footsteps to the front of his house 
the next morning, and offer it to Ramon asa 
conveyance whereby he could travel to the 
Cruz Chiquita and discharge his debt. 

“Thus, compadre, you will not wet your- 
self in the river, as you did yesterday. It is 
good, is it not, comadre,” he said to Rosaria, 
combing out the old gray mane with his 
fingernails, ‘‘to have a horse? Why, the 
Patron’s major-domo Trinidad only has a 
mule.” 

Rosaria turned her big black eyes slowly 
toward the horse that stood gaunt and de- 
jected on three legs while an old saddle was 
being fastened to him by means of various 
strings and bits of leather. She then as 
slowly turned them away and producing a 
cigar from the bosom of her dress said noth- 
ing. In due time, with a heave and a strain, 
I:ziquio’s steed got under way, bearing off 
Ramon, and Eziquio repaired to his work in 
the field. Then followed the manifold tasks 
and duties of the little household, in none of 
which, however, did Rosaria seem impelled 
to participate. After she had drunk some of 
the early coffee prepared by her hostess, she 
lit a cigar and winding a scarf about her 
head crouched in the sunlit doorway, as 
vivid and motionless in her bright dress as 
one of the glowing hibiscus bushes by the 
door. Eziquio’s wife was still young, but to 
her life meant unceasing drudgery, and she 
marveled greatly at this strange creature 
who wore feast-day clothes so carelessly and 
seemed not to know there was work in the 
world. 

But Juana was not of a reflective turn of 
mind, so she soon dismissed the subject and 
went about her work with her usual cheerful 
acquiescence. Eziquio did not return for 
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the midday meal and she and the children 
and Rosaria sat down alone. Juana had 
hoped that over the very enticing dish of 
enchiladas she had prepared for her guest, 
Rosaria, who was a much-traveled person 
and had visited upon one occasion a large 
town some sixty miles distant, would deign 
to relate some of her thrilling experiences 
while there. She particularly longed to 
know what her sensations were when she 
first beheld the great street-car drawn by 
eight mules, of which Juana had heard with 
a feeling almost of incredulity. But Rosaria 
proved to be very uncommunicative, resist- 
ing all conversational lures, and only re- 
marked that she found the enchiladas lack- 
ing in red pepper. Immediately after they 
had finished she retired to the cot and went 
to sleep. Juana removed the debris of food, 
cleaned the earthen dishes, and then taking 
a basket of clothes she went down to the 
stream to wash. 

Eziquio, returning from the coffee later in 
the afternoon, found no one in the house but 
Rosaria, who had just awakened from her 
siesta. 

“The comadre has gone off to wash”’ she 
announced. “I desire a cigar.” 

“T feel it very much, Dona Rosaria, but I 
can only offer you a cigarette.”’ 

“Thank you many times, but I detest 
cigarettes” she answered, and then said 
angrily: ‘Where is Ramon, and why is he 
not here?”’ 

Eziquio’s simple old face looked troubled 
as he replied: “He should be here soon;” 
then brightening visibly, “‘but how not, he 
had my horse, so he is likely to arrive at any 
moment.” 

Rosaria accorded this remark a scornful 
shrug and settled herself sulkily in the door- 
way. Poor Eziquio’s hospitable nature was 
troubled. Why had he no cigars? He won- 
dered if a drink of something would mitigate 
her ill humor; still he had nothing but 
aguadiente, decidedly not a fit drink for a 
woman. Well, he could send for some things 
tomorrow so that he might entertain his 
compadres properly. 

“T am sorry, comadre, I should like to offer 
you a copa, but today there is nothing but 
aguadiente in the house, tomorrow—” 

‘““Aguadiente?” she said. ‘‘Have you 
aguadiente? Where is it?” 

Rosaria’s sulkiness vanished and she gave 
him a brilliant smile as he handed her the 
bottle and a tin cup. She ignored the latter, 


and the length of time she held the bottle to 
her lips caused Eziquio to have some mis- 
givings, as a prolonged drink of that bever- 
age has been known to kill people. It 
seemed, however, to have no other effects 
than to render his guest somewhat frolic- 
some, and Eziquio was rather relieved to see 
his wife appear shortly, with a great pan of 
wet clothes balanced on her head and her 
three children following Indian file, each 
balancing in like manner a pan of propor- 
tionate size. 

“Did you awaken well?” the mother 
politely asked Rosaria, as she paused a 
moment for breath before starting that daily, 
never-ending labor of the Mexican woman, 
the grinding of corn. But already Rosaria’s 
elation was passing and she answered: ‘No, 
a million thanks. I awoke and had no 
cigar,” and she completed her sentence with 
some rather surprising remarks as to the 
character and antecedents of her absent 
lover. 

These were enlarged upon and delivered 
to him personally with great energy and 
frankness when he finally returned. A tu- 
multuous scene followed, but presently wore 
itself out, and Rosaria deigned to accept 
various gifts of cigars and a new reboso he 
had brought with evident pleasure.  Ezi- 
quio’s overworked little drudge listened with 
considerable surprise to the singular display 
of temper and independence from a woman, 
and marveled that she dared treat a man in 
this imperious fashion, while Eziquio noted 
the gifts and wondered, as he walked his 
horse about the little clearing, presumably 
to cool it off after its dash through the jungle, 
how they had been acquired. 

Unfortunately the week that followed was 
by no means the succession of peaceful days, 
filled with pastoral pursuits and quiet 
energy and blessed by the light of benevolent 
hospitality on the one hand and grateful 
helpfulness on the other, that Eziquio had 
anticipated when his compadres first ac- 
cepted his hospitality. Rosaria’s supreme 
selfishness and strong inclination for aguadi- 
ente and quarrels, and above all, Ramon’s 
disinclination for work of any kind, greatly 
worried Eziquio. The Patron’s fifteen 
dollars hung like a black cloud above his bit 
of tropical landscape, and the end of the 
week and pay-day were approaching. 

On Saturday night he did not appear for 
the usual reckoning, but Sunday morning 
found him once more in ihe doorway of his 























Among Eziquio's most treasured possessions was an old and strangely formed horse of which 
he was intensely proud 


employer’s veranda. The senor was finish- 
ing his coffee and looked at Eziquio in 
surprise for a moment before answering his 
salutation. 

“Why, good morning, Eziquio” he finally 
said. ‘You look ill. What is the matter?” 

“Senor” the old man answered, “you are 
my little father and mother, and I come to 
you in great distress.” 

“Ah! Well, what is it?” 

“It is that my compadre Ramon Garcia 
is a wicked sin verguenza. ~My home is 
ruined. I shall be put in jail for debt and, 


and—” his narrow black eyes filled with 
tears, ‘“‘my horse is gone.” 

‘““Come, come, how did all these calamities 
happen?” 

“Senor Patron, before we can go on I 


must tell you the whole truth, as we cannot 
vo—”’ 


“Yes, yes” said the senor encouragingly, 
suppressing a smile. 

“T asked you eight days ago for fifteen 
dollars for my wicked and shameless com; 


padre. I really only needed ten, the other 
five was for myself. You see, I conceal 
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nothing. I tell you all, as it is right that I 
should.” 

“H’m. Well, go on.” 

“That ten dollars I gave to this, this 
sweet potato of a Ramon, he takes to pay his 
debt. He goes on my white horse, you re- 
member that white horse? Ah, what a horse 
he was! Well! Does he go to the Cruz 
Chiquita with the money the generous and 
kind Patron has given him to pay his debt? 
No. He sends word instead that you have 
promised to pay it, and he spends the money 
in town and returns with presents for his 
infamous Rosaria, a pair of charro trousers 
for himself and a paper package I did not 
see.” 

The old man took off his sombrero and 
taking a huge red handkerchief out of the 
crown mournfully wiped his streaming face. 
The senor pushed back from the table and 
lit a cigarette in sympathetic silence. Ezi- 
quio dropped the handkerchief back into 
the hat and stood peering in after it for a 
moment in angry abstraction. Then he 
burst forth agaih: 


Boy of Mine 


By Mary PAGE GREENLEAF 


Will you look back some day, across the years, 
Back to this little child, O boy of mine, 
Who nestles closer, as with loving sign, 
I bend above him, quieting his fears 
Of night’s great silence, then with mingled tears 
And smiling, lets his little arms entwine 
Tighter about my neck, and lays his fine 
Soft cheek close where my beating heart he hears? 
And looking backward so, you will forgive 
The sometimes hasty speech, the word unwise; 
All that was ill will die, but love will live 
And glorify my face through age and pain, 
Till you come back with those dear trusting eyes 


And lay your face against my heart again. 





“Does this Don Ramon then, work in the 
coffee to pay his debt to you? No! he does 
nothing; he pretends to be sick and stays all 
day in my house making love to my wife 
when his woman is not looking, and finally, 
finally senor, he runs off with my Juana, my 
little Juana and my white horse.” Sobs of 
rage shook the old man. ‘‘My white horse, 
Senor Patron, has that shameless one 
taken.” 

Another little silence fell. The senor 
puffed at his cigarette and watched an un- 
ending procession of red ants stream along 
the tiled floor, bent on some unknowable 
quest or emigration, and Eziquio gazed 
unseeingly down the valley to where in the 
blue distance a bit of sea was visible, cradled 
between the hills and sleeping under a 
coverlet of golden vapors. It was very still. 
Presently Eziquio sighed very loud and, 
drawing a little nearer, said, with certain 
indications of a comic confusion: 

“And all of it, the money, my wife, my 
horse, are nothing, senor, compared to ¢/is 
—he has left me Rosaria!” 
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The Peacemaker of Puget Sound 


NCE upon a time Chicago and 

St. Louis scrapped until the fur 

flew. Those loving twins, St. 

Paul and Minneapolis, ex- 

changed upper-cuts and straight 

jabs to the jaw until their heads rocked. 

Los Angeles and San Francisco kicked each 

other around the lot for a decade. Both 

parties always lost and there were no gate 

receipts to be divided, though the expense 
of keeping the shows going was heavy. 

These battles are ancient history now. 
Long ago they ceased. But in the Pacific 
Northwest the din of ringing hammer blows 
continued to resound through the still 
forests. Seattle and Portland, Puget Sound 
and the Columbia, never rested. By day 
and by night Tor’s favorite weapon was 
busy. Thus it had been for many years. 
Thus it promised to continue for many 
years to come until Alden Joseph Blethen, 
Junior, appeared upon the scene with his 
winning smile. 

A year ago, Seattle, under the guidance of 
its Advertising Club, burned the big ham- 
mer while the crowds cheered; six months 
ago Seattle, as personified by the Ad Club, 
invaded Portland, carrying the stiletto to the 
Columbia. The Rose City’s dagger was 
ready, but not for mortal combat. While the 
awe-struck multitudes looked on, the weap- 
ons were crossed, a nail driven through the 
point of contact and the blades thus trans- 
formed into a single pair of shears with 
which ‘“‘to trim the coat-tails of the world,” 
as one emotional speaker almost sobbingly 
proclaimed. 

Joseph Blethen made the Seattle Ad Club, 
was its president and guiding spirit. 

The Rose City returned the visit, sending 
two hundred of its thornless buds. They 
are still talking of Seattle’s ox-hearted 
hospitality. Portland money lost its value 
in Seattle that day. A Portland badge 
gave its owner access to anything and every- 
thing his heart desired. Spontaneously the 
storekeepers entered the conspiracy against 





Oregon silver. Nowhere could the visitors 
buy anything. Whether it was a handker- 
chief, a shine, a shave or a shirt, it was theirs 
for the asking, without money or price. 
Such open-handed hospitality removed the 
last vestige of rancor. 

Joseph Blethen’s organization set the 
pace in the affair that made Portland rub its 
eyes in wonder. Joseph Blethen’s paper 
prepared the ground upon which the dove of 
peace might plant the olive branch, and 
Joseph Blethen’s lovable personality, his 
sincere devotion to the cause of Seattle and 
the Pacific Coast were strong factors in 
kindling the flame of brotherly love. 

While the Pacific Coast was still in the 
rough, men moved about restlessly from 
town to town, unstable wanderers in search 
of easy riches. All of the great West was 
this mercurial population’s camping-ground, 
but no place did it call home. Only within 
the last few years have the ties of soil and 
surroundings, of civic pride and affection 
proved strong enough to keep the peri- 
patetic population securely anchored, to 
develop a generation as proud of its home, 
as deeply rooted in its location as the old 
families of Boston or Baltimore. Of this 
new brand of Westerner, stable, permanent, 
loyal, home-loving, yet brimful of aggressive 
energy, Joseph Blethen is a splendid rep- 
resentative. 

Blethen’s white hair confirms the report 
that he is forty-two; his smooth, rosy face, 
his twinkling blue eyes and more especially 
his sunny, boyish smile strengthen the sus- 
picion that he is only twenty-four. That 
smile was responsible for a near-riot in the 
lobby of a New York hotel last Christmas. 
Blethen was honoring it with his presence. 
Now it happened that the sunny, boyish 
smile had made half the population of 
Seattle Blethen’s personal friends. ‘These 
friends had sent the publisher a life-sized 
Christmas tree out of the northwestern’ 
woods, and on Christmas morn they bom- 
barded him with telegrams in such numbers 
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Alden Joseph Blethen, Jr., of Seattle, Washington, autho 


opera librettist, vice-president and general 


manager of the Times, president of the Potlatch Association and stepfather of the Ad Club 


that the hotel’s lobby was choked with mes- 
senger boys, their throng attracting the 
attention of the New York reporters, who 
duly described the far-western Christmas 
tree and its sheaves of yellow telegrams in 
the afternoon editions, together with an ac- 
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count of Seattle’s Golden Potlatch, said 
account being supplied voluntarily and 
without urging by the Potlatch president, 
Mr. Joseph Blethen. 

This spring Seattle had an election. 
Among numerous other issues the voters 








were to decide whether they wanted to spend 
six million dollars in acquiring and im- 
proving a tract of waterfront land upon 
which eastern capital was to invest an equal 
amount in reproducing the famous Busch 
terminals of Brooklyn on the Pacific Coast, 
the entire property to revert to the city at 
the end of a stated period. Joseph 
Blethen had worked hard in inducing the 
capitalists to come to Seattle, but ten days 
before the election the project was de- 
feated. Public sentiment was overwhelm- 
ingly against it. 

It seemed impossible to change the 
citizens’ attitude in the short time available, 
but nevertheless the chamber of commerce 
and Joseph Blethen, assisted ably by B. L. 
Swezea and J. C. Slater, attempted the task. 
For a week they flooded the city with big 
posters, with hand-bills, circulars, speeches, 
pamphlets and newspaper articles explain- 
ing the project and its importance. Within 
that week they accomplished the seemingly 
impossible. They halted the hostile senti- 
ment, reversed it and swept the opposition 
off its feet, carrying everyone of the bond 
issues for harbor improvements by over- 


whelming majorities. As a result of the 
campaign twenty million dollars will 
be spent in Seattle for increased port 
facilities. 


Though Joseph Blethen loves Seattle 
and is of it, he is an adopted son, having 
escaped from the wilds of Maine at the 
tender age of ten. He landed in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota via Kansas City, ob- 
tained his degree, put it into the bottom of 
his trunk and went to work as a cub re- 
porter on a Minneapolis paper. In 1896 he 
became part owner of the Seattle Times, 
taking charge of the news and editorial end 
for twelve years. In that time he wrote 
and sold some fifty short stories, besides 
concocting the libretto of an opera that is 
still on the boards. But since he became 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Times, president of the Potlatch association 
and stepfather of the Ad Club, his literary 
work has receded into the background. He 
has risen to a position of great influence and 
affluence, but his greatést work, the success- 
ful effort to arouse the spirit of coéperation 
on the Pacific Coast, to induce all the com- 
munities from Sitka: to San Diego to strive 
toward one common goal, has been purely a 
labor of unselfish love. 

WALTER V. WOEHLKE. 
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The Evolutionist of the Petunia 


O raise the plebeian petunia to the rank 

of the carnation and the orchid, and 
then to force these newly-created aristocrats 
to reproduce their kind by seed seems like 
out-naturing nature. But after years of 
work, which required many more years of 
preparation, Myrtle Shepherd Francis of 
Ventura has done these things. 

To the flower grower, the seeding of the 
double petunia is the marvel. To the flower 
lover, the chief interest lies in the extraor- 
dinary beauty of the new varieties Mrs. 
Francis has developed. Looking across her 
acres of blossoming petunias in exquisite 
shades of pink and mauve and purple of the 
truly royal shade that is almost red, and other 
acres of pure white, some double as car- 
nations, some single with ruffly edges, and 
others with deep yellow throats or lips 
tinged with gay color, one thinks with ten- 
derness of those modest fragrant little 
flowers, white and magenta, that can be 
coaxed to bloom in the humblest garden, as 
a sort of lovely old-fashioned grandmother 
of these splendid dashing beauties. 

Nor have they lost, in the process of 
development, any of the delicacy of texture 
or the delicious perfume. But to these 
endearing qualities of the parent flower 
have been added firmness, length of stem, 
general refinement and grace of form. 

The five years of actual work taken to 
develop these wonder flowers from the un- 
pretentious petunia of our childhood is but 
a small part of the time required for the 
development of a character to which such 
work is possible. Mrs. Francis believes 
that all her life’s training has been necessary 
to the accomplishment of these five years— 
that years spent in the study of music and 
art, and years of study of the subject of 
evolution and an intimate acquaintance with 
the theories of Darwin and Spencer and 
Huxley—that all these years were the un- 
conscious preparation for the five years she 
has spent crouching beside the plants in her 
garden in a relentless passion of compelling 
them to yield to her will. 

One of her earliest recollections is of her 
mother, the late Theodosia Shepherd, sitting 
all night by a stove to keep fire burning to 
protect some plants from the cold of an 
Iowa winter. From her father, a Supreme 
Court justice, Theodosia Shepherd had 
inherited the love of flowers that later made 
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her famous as a florist and seed-grower. 
To Mrs. Francis in turn came this heritage, 
and where the mother’s work ended, the 
daughter’s work began. 

The Shepherds came in the early seven- 
ties to California, and chose the tiny mission 
town of Ventura for their home. Mrs. 
Francis remembers her childish impressions 
of the sleepy little pueblo, with black- 
shawled Indians pit-patting along the dirt 
road in their bare feet, and vaqueros jangling 
about with great spurs and silver-trimmed 
sombreros. It seemed a sort of enchanted 
place after the rigors of Iowa’s summer 
heat and winter cold and perennial barren 
newness, for Ventura, though small and 
sleepy, had had quite a romantic past; and 
for the present, there were roses tumbling 
over the porch of the cottage the Shepherds 
took, and the hills beyond the town were 
soft and beautiful, whether dressed in the 
green of winter or the brown of summer, 
and the sea at the end of the street danced 
and smiled always. And when the children 
asked for pennies, they got all the silver 
dimes instead. Flowers were abloom in the 
garden behind the cottage, and from the 
moment she passed under the rose-covered 
porch and into the garden, the mother never 
knew a moment of longing for her old home. 

From the beginning this daughter worked 
in the garden with her mother. There were 
so many new kinds of flowers to please a 
child’s fancy, and the mother taught her 
the secrets of arranging them for pretty 
effect. For funerals and weddings and fes- 
tivals of sorts, the Shepherd garden was the 
source of supply for all Ventura, and once 
when a great church fair was given, Myrtie 
Shepherd, age six, was selected to make all 
the bouquets for the flower booth. 

Then came a fearful drought, when the 
hills stayed brown all winter, and sheep- 
herders went from door to door offering 
whole sheep for twenty-five cents, and for 
the sheep they could not sell, the matanza 
offered quick death in place of slow star- 
vation. There were no more dimes for the 
children. All the dimes were needed to help 
pay bills, for a newspaper, which the father 
had bought in the beginning, was the one 
thing everybody could do without. Sub- 


scribers who continued to take the paper 
paid if they could and what they could, but 
not much money. 

Then it was that the idea came of trying 
to make some money out of the garden, and 


seeds were sent to the big seed dealers 
in the East, who bought some and wrote 
encouraging letters. This was the way of 
the beginning of the Theodosia B. Shepherd 
Company, of which Myrtle Shepherd Fran- 
cis is now the president. 

As the business grew and the mother 
became absorbed in the development of 
fine varieties of begonias and daisies and 
dahlias, of poppies and heliotrope and double 
sweet peas, there were years when the daugh- 
ter was jealous of the garden and its claims 
on her mother. She turned away from it 
and centered her interest in music and paint- 
ing and books. Then she married and left 
this home, but to return after a time more 
mature in thought and sobered by sorrow. 
Again she found a place by the mother’s 
side, to help with the growing of seeds and 
developing of rare varieties; and later, under 
the mother’s direction, she began the work 
of hybridizing petunias. 

Two years she spent at a task of such 
infinite nicety and exacting requirement as 
only the hybridizer knows. Then W. H. 
Francis came along, and the petunias were 
left to revert to the original varieties, which 
they do with almost human perversity and 
with astonishing tenacity of purpose. 

Not long after this the mother’s strength, 
always frail but ever rallied by the outdoor 
life among her flowers, failed entirely; and 
in the confusion of affairs caused by her 
relinquishment of the business, all the seeds 
of Mrs. Francis’ improved varieties of 
petunias were sold. For a time it seemed 
that the two years of effort were to be en- 
tirely lost, so far as Mrs. Francis was con- 
cerned. Domestic affairs crowded out all 
thought of petunias. She rarely went into 
the garden, and not until the mother was 
gone and there came the question of selling 
the business was her interest drawn to it 
again. Then it seemed quite impossible 
to let strangers come into the garden where 
every flower whispered of the loving care of 
one who wasaway. Largely for sentimental 
reasons Mr. and Mrs. Francis took the 
business, and then one May morning, when 
the world was fresh and sparkling, it came 
to Mrs. Francis, almost as definitely as if 
her mother had spoken, that in this garden 
she was to find her life’s work—the work for 
which she had been preparing in her study 
of music and painting and books—that the 
development of new varieties of flowers was 
to be the expression of her art impulses. 















































Mrs. Myrtle Shepherd Francis, of Ventura, California, the floriculturist who, after years of patient scientific 
toil, has produced a double petunia which is the wonder of hybridizers the world over 


As if to emphasize this decision, Luther 
Burbank came to visit her the next day— 
Burbank, her mother’s hero and inspira- 
tion. He talked of Theodosia Shepherd and 
the splendid things she had done with 
flowers, and the daughter’s purpose grew 
strong to emulate her mother’s example. 
Immediately she went to work with 
petunias, getting such seed as she could 
from different sources to try to regain some- 
thing of the wasted two years of work. Her 
painting lessons had taught her the definite 
laws of color, and this was a Itelp, though 
flowers are apt to upset scientific laws. She 


wanted to breed for certain colors and 
shades as well as for size and texture and 
form and length of stem. Most of all, she 
wanted to force the finest varieties of doubles 
to seed, hitherto an impossible thing. 

This all sounds very esthetic, as if one 
might sit in a pretty frock with a becoming 
garden hat and weave a spell over the lovely 
scented flowers. In truth it means work— 
hard work—and patience without end. It 
means an old khaki skirt and heavy boots 
and a hat that will keep off the sun, for 
petunias grow in the open and in a soil that 
looks unfriendly to plants. It means 
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crouching for hours by the low plants, and 
tearing open blossoms by the thousand to 
find the most perfect elements of reproduc- 
tion, and the spreading of pollen from one 
certain blossom on the pistil of another 
certain blossom, and then—patience to wait 
until another for the result, and 
courage to face that result when it is other 
than the result hoped for, and more ccurage 
to try again. Above all, there must be faith 


season 


in the principle of evolution. 

Because she had the love of the work and 
the will for it, and the patience and the 
courage, and the faith, Myrtle Shepherd 
Francis has accomplished results that have 
been heralded among flower growers of two 
continents. And was she in 
the work and so ambitious to do even better 
things that she did not realize how much 
she had accomplished until botanical ex- 
perts who visited her gardens expressed 
astonishment at the marvelous beauty of 
her petunias. 

Of course there must be a drop of bitter 
with the sweet of her success. One of her 
dearest aims had been the production of 
seed pods on the double petunia. Toward 
this end other floriculturists have been 
working for years. And when at last she 
found that she had accomplished this result 
beyond all question, she learned that almost 
simultaneously the most noted Belgian seed- 
grower had done the same thing. 

But while the seeding of the carnation-like 
petunias is the most notable feature of Mrs. 
Francis’ work, as a commercial proposition, 
to a beauty-loving layman the marvel of her 
gardens is in the varieties that rival orchids 
in their royal splendor. And experts admit 
freely that not even in Germany, where for 
years the petunia has been the object of the 
most scientific culture and has been brought 
to great perfection, though grown chiefly in 
pots, is there anything to compare with the 
varieties developed outdoors by Mrs. Fran- 
BerTHA H. SMirH. 
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A Leader Pianissimo 
LOWMAN 


represents par excel- 


D 
Zz. lence the vum-shoe type of efficiency. 
He does good by stealth and blushes to find 
it fame: engineers big business deals noise 
lessly and when exposed faces the camera 
and the interviewer with a wry persimmon 
pucker. 


Even when he added to his presi- 
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dency of the Seattle chamber of commerce 
the distinction of presiding over the desti- 
nies of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Pacific Coast, his name never 
appeared except in unavoidable case, and 
then to the greatest possible degree sub- 
ordinated. 

Quiet and order attend the gentleman 
of the soft footfall. An oiler of wheels, he 
was just the man to conduct the train which 
carried the Japanese Honorary Commercial 
Commissioners about the land of the 
screaming eagle, the free and the brave. 
Gone seventy-four days, a distance covered 
of eleven thousand miles, there was never a 
hot box. Though the train seldom went out 
of the same depot wherein it went, it was 
never a day off schedule and returned intact 
to San Francisco with a company of Jap- 
anese gentlemen vastly impressed with 
American system, blissfully ignorant that 
Mr. Lowman, like the samples of ready-to- 
wear clothing in the shop windows, is better 
than the run. One tiny example of his quiet 
effectiveness: he devised a system whereby, 
at the stopping-places, each commissioner’s 
hand baggage was deposited ina telegraphic- 
ally reserved room before the commissioner 
himself appeared, and transferred back to 
the train in the same stealthy manner. 

Murder will out—gum-shoeing ditto. 
Mr. Lowman, in his surreptitious way, has 
done more than any American toward 
promoting trade relations between the 
United States and the Orient and counter- 
acting jingoistic cries for war with Japan. 
His commercial brethren of the Pacific 
Coast have pledged their recognition of his 
services in a properly inscribed loving cup; 
and the Emperor of Japan has decorated 
him with the Order of the Sacred Treasurer, 


which Mr. Lowman wears in his safe-de- 
posit box. 
Mr. Lowman has an extensive and ac- 


curate knowledge of political and coin- 
mercial conditions in the Orient. Hispowers 
of minute observation coupled with op- 
portunities to see things from the inside give 
unusual weight to his opinions. Again a 
tiny example of his thoroughness: a fal- 
lacious and injurious statement has gained 
wide that the Japanese regard 
themselves as so untrustworthy that they 
import Chinese cashiers to handle their 
money. Mr. Lowman says that if this be 
true, the men of India, Java and the 
Philippines must also be imbued with 
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J. D. Lowman, of Seattle, who does good by stealth and blushes to find it fame. 


His commercial 


brethren on the Pacific Coast have given him a loving-cup for his services in promoting 
trade relations between the United States and the Orient, and he has a decoration 
from the Emperor of Japan which he wears in his safe-deposit box 


self-distrust, for Chinamen officiate at their 
money counters. He searched for another 
reason. Found it. The Chinese have for 
centuries handed down a wonderful skill for 
detecting false coin, a skill as strong as the 
instinct of a hunting dog for the trail of its 
quarry. Now business in the countries 
mentioned is transacted almost entirely 
with silver and copper. A stream of money 
vast in bulk but small in individual worth 
pours into banks and large business houses, 
and ability quickly to detect a counterfeit 


-is at a premium. Therefore it is for his 
peculiar inherited dexterity with money and 
his infallible judgment of men’s honesty that 
these institutions each retains its Chinese 
“comprador.” A friend like Mr. Lowman 
will scotch or ward off many superficial and 
hostile allegations regarding the yellow 


races. Though admiring so much the 
characteristics of the Chinese and Japanese, 
he does not believe it well for the Orient 
and the United States to interchange inhab- 
itants in any large numbers. That the urge 
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is from the congested East forces upon us the 
necessity for restriction or exclusion. He 
holds that we do not need exclusion: that we 
do need laborers, and therefore favors re- 
striction to such a number that oriental emi- 
grants will scatter and learn our language 
and customs, instead of being worked in 
gangs and retaining their clannishness. Mr. 
Lowman is an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation regarding the Orient and it is here 
possible only to sample his ore. 

The fortune of J. D. Lowman bears the 
“Made in Seattle’ stamp, as he arrived in 
that city from Leitersburgh in 1877, with 
only twenty dollars. He hunted up an uncle, 
Henry L. Yesler, who put him to work on 
Yesler’s wharf, where he moved about so 
unobtrusively, faithfully and ably that 
Yesler, departing this life in 1885, left his 
nephew entire charge of his large estate. 


For over twenty-five years Mr. Lowman’s 
name has been identified with Seattle’s 
commercial and manufacturing develop- 
ment, and today he has as large and varied 
interests as any man in Seattle. His scrupu- 
lousness is manifested in turning in his 
valuations—not enormously rich, he pays in 
taxes sufficient to keep a dozen families in 
modest comfort. He is not grasping. His 
bump of acquisitiveness is satisfied and for 
several years he has devoted the major por- 
tion of his time to serving Seattle’s com- 
mercial interests at home and in the Orient, 
and to charities that are unobtrusive. 

Through all the modest conversation of 
this quiet, effective man runs a strong under- 
tone of respect for personal rectitude and 
business integrity—and it is safe to judge a 
man by his admirations. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 








Woman’s Love 


By ISABEL ORMISTON 


She lived in dreams all hidden from the world, 
The mystic vision like an aureole 

About her soul—so passionately loved 

Things beautiful she felt a sense of pain 

But to behold a sunrise on the sea; 

With pagan spirit gloried in the storm 

At night in the dark woods; the silent hour 

A summer twilight brings at day’s decline; 

To read in some still place an ancient rhyme; 

She chiefly loved and scarcely knew she dreamed, 
Until One came. Vanished the mystic light 

In which her world had being, as at night 

The summer lightning flashes and is gone 

With the first glance he gave her, strangely gone— 


Until one day she found it in his smile. 
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treachery, makes a sté irtling discovery that enables him to give battle to his foe, and the foll owing concluding 
chapters leave him a victor in both love and war, as well as captain of his soul. 


BEGUN IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


CHAPTER XII 


DENOUNCED 


ONALD BRODIE with charac- 
teristic energy had lost not an 
hourincommencing the quest for 
proofs of. Wilmington’s duplic- 
ity. While the banker and the 

ironmaster were in consultation he was busy 
among the strikers. Many of the men had 
been on terms of friendly intimacy with him 
before the struggle began. They remained 
friendly disposed still, for labor in revolt 
recognizes that the officers of a company 
attacked are in duty bound to stand on the 
employer’s side, fighting their best if ex- 
tremists themselves, or using their moderat- 
ing influences if men of moderate views. 
Immediately after breakfast Brodie re- 
paired to the home of a pattern-maker named 
Alick Forsyth, one ofthe minor leaders 
among the unionists, sincere in his convic- 
tions and both pugnacious and pertinacious 
in upholding them. Forsyth was a Scot, 


and Brodie, with the same blood in his veins, 
knew that he could get closer to him than 
to anyone of other race. 





The interview proved to be a veritable 
revelation. When the situation came to be 
discussed, Brodie found that the pattern- 
maker based his confidence of sweeping 
victory for the cause of organized labor pre- 
cisely on the fact that the Sheldon ironworks 
was under a heavy bonded indebtedness, 
that the company was in such desperate 
financial straits that it could not pay accu- 
mulated arrears of interest, and that it was 
only a question of a few weeks longer at 
most when the bondholders would foreclose, 
clear Richard Sheldon out of the manage- 
ment, and estart the plant in full operation 
under entirely new conditions. ‘*When once 
we are quit of that thrawn old devil,” 
Forsyth had forcibly expressed it, ‘we'll 
get everything we want—make no mistake 
about that, Mr. Brodie.”’ 

Brodie knew well the care with which the 
labor organizers gather their facts and ma- 
ture their plans before venturing on a strike 
campaign. He was not surprised, therefore, 
that the fact of the plant being bonded 
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should be within their cognizance; 


they had 


the county recorder’s office to 


only to go to 
see the actual deed of trust. 


of interest in default could have emanated 


But knowledge 


only from company headquarters, while the 


cA TERI er eS tholders’ in- 
confident torecast ol the yondhnoiders 1n 


tentions must have been inspired. Whose 
was the hand behind the scenes holding the 
cords and manipulating the pulleys? Sur- 
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mise Was nol prool, but the logic ot events 


as already interpreted by Brodie received 
convincing confirmation. 

He met half-a-dozen other fairly repre 
Forsyth Every 


sentative men_ besides 


] 1 ¥ 
where was the same resolute hopefulness 


founded on the same positive belief that 
Richard Sheldon’s day of financial reckon- 
ing was at hand, and that with his passing 


the triumph of the strike movement was 


assured. 


It was four o’clock when Brodie returned 
home—he had promised to join his mother 
over her favorite cup of afternoon tea. With 
the sound of his latch-key she met him at 
the door. 

“Come into the dining-room for a min- 
‘There’s somebody 
waiting to see you in the parlor. And may- 
be you'd first like to read a letter that has 
messenger from Mr. 


ute,’”’ was her greeting. 


arrived by special 
Sheldon.” 

Donald ripped open the envelope and 
read the following words in the ironmaster’s 
own handwriting: 


“\Iy dear Brodie, 





“T owe you an apology, and if you ll ac ept 
S e 2 » have yo ( old 
OSt tO orro ) | Cast ¢ i 

is tong i g th 
oO ‘T € L is ) aqaug er as 
€ as tre 

“Yours ve , 1 
‘RICHARD SHELDON.” 


The letter was passed to Mrs. Brodie. 
Her eyes lighted up with joy. 

“T knew that everything would come 
right,’ she exclaimed with fervent thank- 
fulness, throwing her arms around her son 
and kissing him on the forehead. 

“Now, who is waiting for me, mother?” 
asked Donald, gently releasing himself. 

“Vou'll be surprised to hear that it’s a 
Chinaman.” 

‘\ Chinaman?” 

“Ves, but you’d hardly believe it at first 
sight—such a nice-looking young man, with 
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his hair properly cut, and dressed just like 
an American. And he talks tine too; he was 
born in this country, he tells me, and is a 
graduate of Harvard University. What do 
you know about that!” 

“Well, let me see what he wants. You 
can be putting on the tea-kettle.”’ 

But it was nearly an hour before Don- 
ald emerged from the parlor, and, conduct- 
ing his visitor to the outer door, bade him 
courteous good evening. 

His face was grave with thought when 
his mother appeared from the kitchen carry- 
ing the belated tea-tray. He followed her 
into the parlor, and drew his chair close to 
the little rattan table that was used on such 
occasions. 

“What has it been all about, Donald?” 
she asked curiously. 

“Well, mother, to a certain extent I’m 
I am not allowed to 
divulge the exact sources of my information, 
But I have surely the proofs now that Wil- 
mington has been acting all along in col- 
lusion with the labor leaders.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“And that it is all a pretense about there 
being other bondholders than himself. He 
had some help at first, but has gradually 
taken over the entire issue. So all his manip- 
ulations have been for his own selfish in- 
terests and his own devilish ends. My God, 
what a story of perfidy!” 

“Aye, but he has surely been diggin’ the 
pit for his ain downfall,” she murmured. 

“Well, mother dear, we'll say no more at 
present. I want to have a quiet hour to 
think over things before we start for the 
Sheldons. We mustn’t be later than half- 
past six, remember. Now I'll take that cup 
of tea, thank you.” 

Recalled to her duties, Mrs. Brodie re- 
moved the cosey from the old silver teapot. 


Donald and his mother had ascended the 
hill arm in arm. At the street-car corner 
they encountered Mr. Sheldon and Jimmy, 
on their way home from the plant. The 
cordial handgrip the ironmaster gave to 
Brodie told more than words. 

As they approached the house Brodie 
noticed an automobile standing at the gate- 
way, and recognized it as Wilmington’s. 
He compressed his lips but made no com- 
ment. 

Within the house Wilmington was just 
on the point of taking his departure. A long 
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interview with Leslie had reached its ter- 
mination. They were in the reception hall. 
Both their faces showed traces of deep agi 
tation. 

“So that is your unalterable decision, 
Leslie, is it?” he was saying. 

“Absolutely, Mr. Wilmington,” she re- 
plied, in a low voice but very firmly. “I 
realize now that I have never really loved 
you. And even for the gift of all those bonds 
I could not love you—the very offer has 
made the thought more impossible than 
before.” 

At this moment there came the sound of 
footsteps and voices on the veranda. The 
front door opened, and the party of four 
entered. For a few seconds embarrassed 
silence followed, broken at last by Mr. 
Sheldon with a commonplace: ‘Hallo, 
Wilmington?” 

The banker bowed, and would have 
passed on his way, but Donald blocked the 
exit. 

“A word with you, please,’ he said de- 
cisively, “if Miss Sheldon will permit. It 
can be spoken now as well as at any other 
time.” 

Wilmington’s face turned deathly pale, 
more from anger than from fear. He eyed 
his antagonist as if takiag his physical meas- 
ure. Both were remarkably handsome, 
each in his own particular style. But the 
man of finance looked slow and ponderous 
contrasted with the alert and vigorous yet 
reposeful figure confronting him. 

“IT wish to have nothing to do with you,” 
was the surly reply. 

“After tonight, precisely my own desire. 
But before we part there are one or two 
things I have to tell you—right here in the 
presence of Mr. Sheldon. It was you who 
organized the strike in collusion with Dan 
Fitzgerald, the labor leader. On the night 
of gth January two years ago you paid him 
at your rooms the sum of $10,000 to keep 
the unions from striking. That was when 
the bond issue had just been arranged, and 
the company had the proceeds intact in its 
treasury. On the 7th of January last year 
at the same place you paid him the same 
amount and for the same reason—it still 
suited your plans that peace should be 
maintained. But on gth November you 
handed over $25,000 as a first instalment of 
the price to be paid for the declaration of a 
strike. Now there are exact dates and 
figures for you. What is your answer?” 
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“That you are talking through your hat,” 
sneered Wilmington. “If Mr. Fitzgerald 
has made any such cock-and-bull state 
ments, I repudiate them entirely. Get out 
of my way.” 

‘Another moment, please.” 

The cold politeness cut like a whip-lash, 
and with a gleam of vindictive fury in his 
eyes Wilmington made a move as if to 
thrust his opponent aside. Donald squared 
his shoulders more determinedly than ever, 
and, scornful even in self-defense to lay a 
finger on the man, folded his arms. But 
these very arms suggested the strength of 
coiled springs of steel, and the banker 
instinctively receded. 

Brodie calmly resumed: 

“Just listen again. You have pretended 
that there are other bondholders than your 
seli. You have used the argument many 
times as a cover to your own individual 
actions. Only the other night, for example, 
you persuaded Mr. Sheldon to dispense with 
my services by this very threat that other- 
wise the bondholders would foreclose and 
seize the plant. Now I assert before every 
one here that you, Arthur Wilmington, are 
the sole and only bondholder.”’ 

‘Mind your own business,” snarled Wil- 
mington. It was the savage snarl of a 
hunted mountain-cat at bay. 

“You deny it then?” 

Gow 

‘Good. Now there is an easy way to put 
this matter to the proof. Give us the names 
of any three bondholders besides yourself— 
yes, the name of any single bondholder. 
The telephone is over yonder. We can ring 
up the men you name, and prove at once 
whether it is you or I who speak the truth.” 

Wilmington’s frame shook with anger. 

“Again I say that I decline to have any 
thing to do with you.” 

“You refuse the names because you can- 
not give them.”’ 

“Stand aside, you hobo—you thief.” 

But at the utterance of the last word it 
was Jimmy who flew at Wilmington’s throat. 

“You contemptible coward,” he cried. 
“Get out of this house! You have had your 
chance to deny the charge, and you can’t 
do it. And for you to dare to speak to 
Donald Brodie like that—you, you lying 
fraud! Why, you aren’t fit to tie his shoe 
laces. Clear out; nobody wants you here.” 

Jimmy was small, but two years of hard 
physical work had made him strong. He 
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had swung the banker round and was back- 
ing him toward the hall-door. 

Mr. Sheldon gripped his son’s wrist and 
disengaged his hold. He was face to face 
with Wilmington. 

“Can you give me those names?” he de- 
manded sternly. 

“T refuse to be held up by you or anyone 

replied Wilmington defiantly. He 
adjusting the collar and tie which 
Jimmy’s clutch had disarranged. 

“Then that is enough for me,” said the 
ironmaster. ‘You will please discontinue 
your visits Tomorrow morning I 
shall call at the bank to close the company’s 
account.” 

Darting at Brodie a parting look of 
mingled hate and defiance, Wilmington 
took the right of way that had at last been 
granted to him. 


else,” 


Was 


here 
nere. 


CHAPTER XIII 


IN THE PIT OF HIS OWN DIGGING 


eon YN’S departure cleared 

the atmosphere. During the short 
and sharp altercation no one had thought of 
sitting down; Mrs. Brodie had not even 
exchanged greetings with Leslie. The latter 
now advanced and, although her face was 
pale and her voice quavered, welcomed her 
guest affectionately. 

“Dear me, but that was terrible,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Brodie, in a low tone intended 
only for Leslie’s ear. 

Brodie approached Mr. Sheldon. 

“TI hope you will excuse me, sir,” he said, 
“for having made such a scene here in your 
house. But it was necessary to bring mat- 
ters to a head, and the opportunity of our 
being all together Was too good to be 
missed.” 

“You acted quite properly,” replied the 
ironmaster. “But how did you get your 
facts? Surely Dan Fitzgerald never con- 
fessed to them!” 

“He is not my informant at all. But per- 
haps you would prefer to hear about this 
after dinner.” 

“No, no, go ahead. 
minutes, please, Mrs. Brodie. 
the story.” 

“Well, it won’t take very long,” acqui- 
esced Donald, seating himself with the rest. 
“There are certain individuals whom I am 


Sit down for a few 
Let us have 


not allowed to name, but the broad facts can 





be stated. It seems that some time ago 
Wilmington incurred the enmity of a power- 
ful tong in Chinatown. He wronged one of 
its members, and for years they have waited, 
for years they have plotted patiently and 
silently to get even with him. And it cer- 
tainly seems to me that John Chinaman’s 
turn has come at last.” 

There was eager curiosity written on the 
faces of all present. Mr. Sheldon spoke. 

“Why, I always imagined that he was 
close in with the Chinese crowd. They have 
done quite a business with him.” 

“Yes, but with a deliberate object in 
view. Acting on a preconcerted plan, his 
Chinese clients are now withdrawing from 
the bank, and before the end of the week 
their accounts will be closed and their heavy 
deposits taken elsewhere. I believe there 
were considerable withdrawals begun this 
very afternoon.” 

“Oh, that may not mean much. There 
has been a great Wall street panic today, and 
the Chinese are always the first to show 
timidity.” 

“What’s up now?” asked Donald. “I 
haven’t seen the newspapers.” 

“War between Germany and France pre- 
dicted within twenty-four hours,’ replied 
Mr. Sheldon, drawing an evening newspaper 
from his pocket and displaying the big- 
lettered heading across the page. ‘‘The 
bottom has been knocked out of the New 
York money market, and of course the effects 
are at once felt here.” 

“Well,” remarked Brodie reflectively, 
“this general condition of things will hit 
Wilmington all the harder. And no doubt 
his Chinese enemies, with oriental astute- 
ness, have promptly seized the opportunity, 
because anything like a public panic both 
covers and assists their attack. But all the 
same this attack has nothing to do with any 
crisis in Europe. Its cause dates back, as I 
have said, several years.”’ 

‘Then what did he do to the members of 
the tong?” asked Jimmy. 

‘After the fire he loaned money on a cer- 
tain block of land in Chinatown. The 
borrower understood that he was giving a 
mortgage, but it proved to be a deed of trust 
that Wilmington had got him to sign.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Mr. Sheldon. 
‘Just the game he played on me. He made 
me believe that the difference was im- 
material.” 
Brodie smiled. 
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“Ves, it seems to have been a regular 
business trick with him. Well, he foreclosed 
on the Chinaman, who never knew that he 
had lost every vestige of right to redeem the 
property until six or seven months later. 
The whole tong was aroused, the Chinese 
community could not afford to lose that 
block, and they were forced to buy it back 
at an extortionate profit to Wilmington.” 

“For the love of Mike!” murmured 
Jimmy. 

“T aye thought him too smooth and sleekit 
looking,’’ commented Mrs. Brodie. But 
Leslie nervously clutched her arm, and she 
said no more. 

“From that time on,’’ resumed Brodie, 
“they’ve been laying for him. They ac- 
cepted their losses with a smile, and grad- 
ually, one by one, opened accounts with 
Wilmington’s bank, making larger and 
larger deposits, until now he holds perhaps 
more Chinese money than any other bank in 
San Francisco. But all this has simply been 
a means to an end.” 

“They are going to make a run on the 
bank?” questioned Mr. Sheldon with a 
startled look. 

“That is the idea. And to make it more 
effective they are undermining his credit in 
every possible quarter—with yourself for 
example. It was to put you wise as to his 
treachery with Dan Fitzgerald that one of 
their agents called on me this afternoon. 
Oh, these Chinamen have done their work 
thoroughly.” 

“They can be ugly beggars when once 
aroused.” 

“For years they have kept him surrounded 
with spies. He has little dreamed that there 
have been Chinamen at his elbow who pre- 
sumably did not understand English, yet 
were quite proficient all the time. They 
have watched him at every stage, and have 
the most accurate knowledge of his private 
affairs, including the fact that he has locked 
up practically his whole personal fortune in 
the Sheldon Company bonds. There were 
others interested with him at first, but under 
an agreement that he could take over their 
holdings. And this he has done, realizing 
steadily on other stocks and even on real 
estate, to raise the necessary cash.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Mr. Sheldon 
bitterly. ‘Then he has lied to me a score of 
times.” 

“Just as he lied tonight when he gave that 
flat denial,”’ said Brodie. “But I knew he 








was only making a desperate bluff to save 
his face, no doubt relying on the fact that the 
bonds are still in his dummies’ names, al- 
though transferred by endorsement and in 
his ownership.” 

Leslie now intervened. She spoke in a 
very low voice, with lips that trembled. 

‘Papa dear, it may seem horrid for me to 
tell, but I feel that you ought to know. Mr. 
Wilmington proposed to me again tonight, 
and offered to settle the bonds on me.” 

A thrill passed through the little circle 
of listeners—Wilmington’s falsehood now 
showed so utterly crude and bare. 

The ironmaster started to his feet, his 
fists clenched, his eyes blazing. 

“And your answer?” 

“There could be but one answer,” she 
replied. “TI told him that if you ever knew 
of such an inducement having been held out 
you would bitterly resent it. But in justice 
to Mr. Wilmington I should tell you, also, 
that he claims to have bought the bonds so 
as to save you from ruin, and by giving them 
to me rescue the plant and keep it in the 
family.” 

“By the Lord, now I see the whole dam- 
nable game. That was the argument he 
used to you, was it?” Mr. Sheldon’s tone 
was one of withering scorn. ‘‘To save me! 
The infernal scoundrel!” 

Leslie went up to her father and buried 
her face in his shoulder. 

“Hush, daddy dear, let it go now. He 
will never trouble us again.” 

With an effort the ironmaster controlled 
his indignation. 

“Thank God, little girl, you had the cour- 
age and good sense to turn the villain down.” 
And for several seconds he soothed and 
caressed her. 

All through this intimate family conver- 
sation Brodie had sat with face averted. 
stern and silent, hearing perforce but giving 
no sign that he heard. 

The dinner gong had boomed forth some 
time before, and had been disregarded. It now 
sounded again, timidly yet importuningly. 

“We had better go to dinner,” suggested 
Mr. Sheldon. “Dry your eyes, dear. 
Brodie, I think we’ll give Wilmington a rest 
for tonight.” 

But Jimmy was still wrathful and pug- 
nacious. 

“By thunder, dad,” he exclaimed, “I am 
only sorry you stopped me from flinging 
him over the veranda rail.” 
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Wilmington meanwhile was driving his 
automobile along the ocean boulevard. 
[his evening he was his own chauffeur. He 
vas going at a slow pace. The cold night 
air, the chance to be alone, the opportunity 
to turn things over in his mind, were all to 
iis taste. For he too now saw the fatal error 
1e had made when, slipping a cog of mem- 
ory, he had given the lie direct to Donald 
Brodie about the ownership of the bonds 
in Miss Sheldon’s presence. But in the 
moment of blind fury he had forgotten that 
the girl was in the room, a witness of the 
encounter that had goaded him beyond en- 
durance and for once in his life betrayed him 
into flagrant self-contradiction. He bit his 
lip. He was ashamed, not of the falsehood, 
but of his own momentary unguardedness. 

At the Cliff House he descended. He 
lingered on the terrace, brooding and listen- 
ing to the murmur of the ocean. Then he 
went to the café and ate his dinner, in a 
corner all alone, leisurely, putting in the 
time while he considered the situation and 
evolved his new line of action. Unlike many 
men in similar stress he called for no wine; 
a demi-tasse of black coffee was his only 
stimulant. With cigar alight he continued 
his meditations. 

He was thinking now of Dan Fitzgerald, 
but his bitter feeling was directed more 
against himself than against the confederate 
who had given him away. ‘Just what I 
should have expected’’—it was all a part of 
the continuous game of craft and graft which 
Wilmington and scores of other financiers of 
his breed were accustomed to play, and the 
loaded dice could not always be slipped out 
of the one waistcoat pocket. When a man 
is playing crooked himself he must be pre- 
pared to become at times the victiny of simi- 
lar crookedness. Therefore, while he was 
sore at Fitzgerald, he indulged in no rancor. 

Moreover, he had further need of the 
man, and for the present any bitterness and 
soreness would have to be disguised—this 
also was a regular part of the game. He was 
looking cold facts in the face, and could not 
but admit that his suit for Leslie Sheldon’s 
hand was now hopeless. Henceforth this 
was to be counted as a closed affair, a poig- 
nant memory perhaps for a few weeks, a 
deep humiliation for a few months longer, 
but that was all. The girl was not necessary 
to his existence—already the fyeedom, zest 
and snap of bachelorhood and club life were 
beginning to look mighty good to him when 
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contrasted with the cloying sweets of matri- 
mony. On the whole he was well out of the 
Sheldon love entanglement. But a way had 
now to be found out of the Sheldon bond 
investment. 

He had concentrated all his financial 
ventures into this one big coup. The secur- 
ity was ample, the deed of trust would ensure 
prompt payment of the interest, in ordinary 
times the bonds could be sold at face value, 
or better, without the slightest difficulty. 
But these were not ordinary times; before 
him lay the evening newspaper with its 
scare headlines about European war and de- 
moralized stock and bond markets. Then 
there were labor troubles all over America, 
and trust troubles—the government seeking 
to break up the vast monopolies of capital, 
the unions grappling at the throats of indi- 
vidual capitalists or companies, just as here 
in San Francisco where Richard Sheldon 
was being assailed. 

Panic intensified by sudden events but 
also developed by prolonged national uncer- 
tainty and anxiety, and therefore not to be 
dissipated in a brief period! 

The plain truth was that the Sheldon 
Company bonds, in which Wilmington had 
locked up all his available ready cash, were 
absolutely unsalable at present except by 
private negotiation with some capitalist or 
group of capitalists seeking just such an 
investment. But a banker is always in 
danger if his securities are such that they 
cannot be turned at brief notice into coin 
or its equivalent. There seemed to have 
been a conspiracy of events to put Wil- 
mington in a tight corner at this critical 
moment in the financial world. 

Yes, he had need of Dan Fitzgerald. 
Unless the strike at the Sheldon Ironworks 
was promptly called off it might be impos- 
sible even to borrow on the bonds—there 
had been times quite recently when the 
choicest eilt-edged securities were power- 
less to raise the all-essential hard cash, and 
no one could tell when such conditions 
might not recur again. Already that very 
afternoon some of his Chinese customers 
had manifested alarm over the possibility 
of foreign complications causing stringency 
in the local money market, and had with- 
drawn their deposits. This was no doubt 
only a temporary flutter, and the money 
would find its way back in a few days. But* 
the incident was disquieting, for Wilmington 
could not contemplate the large aggregate 
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of Chinese deposits held by his bank with- 
out sensing possible danger from anything 
like a scare among the Oriental community. 

As the line of thought developed he 
realized all the more clearly the need of 
temporizing with Dan Fitzgerald. He rose 
from the table, repaired to the telephone 
booth, rang up a number, and in a quiet 
voice made an appointment for eleven 
o’clock at his rooms. It was now only 
nine. He went back to the terrace, lit a 
fresh cigar, and despite the shrewd cold of 
the night paced up and down, pondering 
the chances, marshaling his arguments, 
disciplining himself to stern repression of 
his feelings at the coming interview with 
his perfidious accomplice. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE YEGGMAN OF FINANCE 


ILMINGTON had been in his rooms 

only a few minutes when Dan Fitz- 
gerald was ushered up the service stairway 
by the smiling Chinese boy. The labor 
leader’s face wore a somber look. After 
some unimportant remarks he _ revealed 
what was troubling his mind. 

“T don’t want you to suppose, Mr. Wil- 
mington, that I personally had anything to 
do with scuttling the barge.” 

The banker smiled cynically. 

“Oh, that’s all right. No explanations 
are necessary.” 

But neither the smile nor the avoidance 
of the issue were to Fitzgerald’s liking. 
His brow grew gloomier than ever, his voice 
rasped angrily. 

“T am one of those who are against vio- 
lence or the destruction of property.” 

“Surely, surely.” 

“The word got passed around, just as you 
wished it, that this consignment of goods 
was not to leave the yards. But I never 
meant it to be destroyed—that’s a fool’s 
game in a fight of this kind.” 

Wilmington shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, there’s nobody kicking. I paid 
you to block delivery, you did so effectively, 
and I am not going to find fault with the 
particular means employed. It is quite 
another matter I want to talk about tonight. 
I think the strike should end.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. You are aware, no doubt, 


that the machinery has been recovered, and 


that no serious loss on that account will fall 
on the Sheldon company. But you are not 
aware, I fancy, that Sheldon has succeeded 
in getting unlimited capital to back him in 
this struggle. There was $100,000 paid 
into his bank account yesterday, and the 
offer of $1,000,000 made to take up the en- 
tire bonded indebtedness of the company.” 

“By whom?” asked Fitzgerald, visibly 
perturbed. 

“I don’t know. Some powerful financial 
syndicate or group of employers is no doubt 
putting up the money. I do not claim to be 
any longer in Sheldon’s confidence, and am 
resigning from the treasurership and the 
directorate of his company.” 

“Oh!” 

“T don’t want you or your unions to butt 
up against impossibilities. Therefore it is 
in your own interests I advise that the strike 
should be called off now.” 

The rugged face of the labor leader grew 
more clouded still. With accustomed cau- 
tion he deliberated for full a minute before 
continuing the conversation. 

“In what way do you stand to profit by 
this?” he asked distrustfully. 

“Oh, I’m quite frank. I’ve told you al- 
ready that I have my market for the bonds. 
I’m going to wash my hands of the company 
and its affairs entirely. I am simply drop- 
ping you a timely hint, my friend.” 

‘You were to pay us another $25,000 at 
the end of the month.” 

“Well, forget that, Fitzgerald. I am cer- 
tainly not going to throw good money after 
bad. From now on the strike is hopeless.” 

The other slowly raised himself erect and 
took a pace or two forward. He leaned 
down over Wilmington, his rigid arms and 
clenched hands extending behind his back. 

‘Which means, in plain words, that you 
have betrayed us,”’ he cried fiercely. ‘‘You 
are getting your money out again, and what 
the hell else do you care?” 

‘Don’t lose your temper,” replied the 
banker coolly. ‘I recognize hard facts when 
I’m up against them, and you had better do 
the same. It’s not a matter of my saving 
the $25,000 I promised. Don’t imagine 
that for one moment. To prove my disin- 
terestedness and good will, you can have 
that amount for yourself when the strike is 
declared off.” 

The rigid arms swung forward, the big 
brawny fists were upraised, and for a mo- 
ment it looked as if Fitzgerald was going to 




















For a moment it looked as. though Fitzgerald were going to fell Wilmington with a double-handed blow 
that might have killed an ox. The threatened man cowered and pushed back his chair 
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fell Wilmington with a double-handed blow 
that might have killed an ox. The threat- 
ened man cowered and pushed back his 
chair. 

But with a supreme effort the labor 
leader controlled himself, and dropped his 
hands by his side. 

“All right” he said; ‘‘give me your written 
word on it.” 

The banker was game. He wrote out 
his promise to pay the money, but, at 
Fitzgerald’s sudden demand, he made the 
amount payable to the ironworkers’ union. 

The labor leader put the agreement in 
his pocket. “One more thing, Mr. Wil- 
mington” said he. “I don’t pretend to 
know all your game. You may have a 
buyer for those bonds or you may be simply 
trying to make them salable. I want to 
know from someone beside yourself that 
the money is ready to buy the bonds. Who 
shall I ask?” 

Coals of hate gleamed in the banker’s 
eyes and he swallowed hard before he spoke 
the name, “Donald Brodie.” 

“T’ll take Brodie’s word for it. He’s 
wrong in this fight, but he’s not in your class. 
You’re a man of money and the only thing 
that counts with you is to save your own 
hide. You are a soulless, dishonorable 
crew.” 

Wilmington looked nettled and flushed 
slightly. “It is not for you to sling about 
charges of dishonor,” he said, with dry em- 
phasis on the last word. 

“What do you mean?” Fitzgerald drew 
himself up proudly. 

“T told you at the start that there would 
be nothing more from me if ever I came to 
discover that I was dealing with double- 
dealers.” 

“Where have been the double-dealers?” 

“It was understood that only you and I 
should know what sums of money passed 
in this room.” 

“And do you accuse me of breaking my 
word?”? demanded the labor leader, again 
advancing with a menacing glare in his eye. 

But Wilmington held his ground. 

“Let me tell you that Sheldon knows 
every date and figure exactly,” was his curt 
rejoinder. 

“Through whom?” 

“Certainly not through me,” sneered the 
banker. 

“And by the living God not through me,” 
declared Fitzgerald, with hands opened and 





thrown forward; and truth was written on 
the man’s countenance. 

For a few seconds Wilmington stood 
dumb. The denial had convinced him. 
He looked perplexed. Then all at once a 
light shone on his countenance. He strode 
across the room and flung wide the door 
leading to the service stairway. 

There was no one in the passage outside, 
no one on the circling stairs down which 
he peered. 

Moving swiftly, he came back and went 
to the other door. He turned the knob and 
passed into the hall. No one there! Then 
he advanced to the end of the corridor. The 
door of the little sleeping room occupied by 
the Chinaman was open, the light was on, 
but the boy himself was not in evidence. 

Momentarily baffled, Wilmington glanced 
back along the passage. The door of the 
hat and coat closet stood slightly ajar. He 
retraced his steps, stealthily now, and 
peeped in. But there was no crouching 
Chinaman among the garments. 

One thing, however, Wilmington did 
discover—the slit in the woodwork through 
which came a shaft of light from his own 
sitting room. He dashed into the closet 
and applied his eyes to the aperture. Fitz- 
gerald was in full view seated near a table 
not six feet away. 

“My God!” he cried, in a voice that 
brought the labor leader to his feet. 

The two men met in the corridor. 

“Look through there,” said Wilmington, 
pointing to the illuminated peephole. 

Fitzgerald stepped into the closet, and 
when he emerged again his face showed full 
comprehension. 

“And the smug saffron-faced devil has 
cleared,” groaned Wilmington. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“JT don’t care a hang what he has seen 
or heard,” exclaimed Fitzgerald brutally. 
“My hands are clean—every dollar you gave 
went anonymously to our union fighting 
funds, as I said they would, and as the book 
entries will show. With you, of course, it’s 
another matter. You betrayed your friends, 
and have been yourself betrayed. It serves 
you damned well right for employing a 
Chinaman.” 

Without another word the labor leader 
stalked out of the place, by the front door 
this time. Reaching the landing he touched 
the button for the elevator, and, having 
descended, was sped on his way by a cheery 











‘“‘Good-night, sah,” from the negro janitor, 
who all the same scratched his head in per- 
plexity as to when the gentleman had gone 
upstairs. 


Wilmington was now alone in his rooms, 
very much alone, with not even a Chinaman 
to keep him company. The master missed 
the boy, worse at this moment than he had 
ever done before, for he longed to have the 
chance of wringing the neck of the softly- 
flitting traitor whose perennial smile and 
perennial excuse of ‘‘no savee English” had 
been accepted as guarantees of guilelessness. 

The duplicity of this Chinese servant 
brought an uneasy train of thought. What 
about Quong Sing, the comprador at the 
bank, whom he had for some years employed 
as his private clerk, entrusting him with 
confidential information in preference to any 
of his own countrymen? His breath came 
quicker. He now recalled that piece of 
sharp practice in Chinatown some years 
ago—the heavy price he had squeezed out 
of the orientals, priding himself at the time 
on his business smartness. Then uneasy 
thought recurred about the withdrawals of 
deposits at the bank that afternoon, about 
the raid that could be made on him if his 
Chinese customers in a body canceled their 
accounts. Great heavens! Was this a case 
of revenge? Were the cunning implacable 
devils going to use their special knowledge 
of his affairs to ruin him? 

The bonds!-—yes, these bonds must be 
sold without delay—he must protect his 
position with hard cash. He had distrusted 
Fitzgerald momentarily, but all his old faith 
in the stalwart honesty of the labor leader 
had returned. Conceivably, within a few 
hours, with a mob let loose, much more than 
a million dollars’ worth of machines in the 
Sheldon works could be reduced to the value 
of scrap iron. The bonds might be counted 
as scrap paper then. 

They must be sold, but, by the Lord, not 
to any clique with which Donald Brodie 
was associated. He had hated him always, 
but he hated him more than ever now—the 
gum-shoe sneak in league with a spying 
Chinaman! No; the bonds would not be 
suffered to go to Brodie or his friends. Who 
else was a possible buyer? Leaning for- 
ward in his chair, with both hands pressed to 
his brow, the banker pondered the question. 

All of a sudden he sat bolt-upright. The 
name of Octavia Carew had flashed into his 
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mind. He had heard a whisper about her 
great gains from oil discoveries on lands she 
owned near Bakersfield; a banking friend 
had told him that her accumulated royalties 
of one barrel in six from the Big Bend 
gusher alone, recently paid, had amounted 
to nearly $1,500,000. Great Scott! she was 
the very party upon whom to unload the 
Sheldon bonds. The old girl could afford 
to carry the risk of expensive machine tools 
being turned into scrap metal. 

At the thought the banker smiled. He 
felt the deal as good as closed. Just a little 
persuasion might be needed. But the 
Sheldon bonds could be made to look 
exceedingly attractive to Miss Carew, with 
Jimmy engaged to marry her niece. Wil- 
mington knew Frank Fern, her business 
man—knew him pretty well. He was but a 
youngster, too, and would be dead easy to 
handle. He could jolly him along by pre- 
tending that the strike was near an end. 

And this yeggman of the financial world, 
after being balked in an attempt to filch at 
the price of the bonded indebtedness an 
operating plant and land and _ buildings 
worth intrinsically more than three times 
the sum, was congratulating himself on 
having discovered a woman, unversed in 
business and unsuspecting, on whom he 
could foist the million dollars of paper when 
it had suddenly and unexpectedly become 
of very precarious value indeed. Yet it was 
he who could in virtuous mercilessness 
denounce the common thief who stole a 
purse containing $60 gold—for the good of 
society, so that the sacred rights of property 
might be preserved! 

Before nine o’clock next morning Wil- 
mington was in Fern’s office. Yes; Fern 
understood the banker’s position at this 
time of panic and his natural desire to con- 
vert bonds into liquid assets. And Miss 
Carew, right enough, had the money avail- 
able; she was indeed looking out for an in- 
vestment. Fern, of course, could not speak 
positively, but he thought it quite likely that 
his client would favorably consider the 
proposition. He would ask for an option 
over the bonds until noon, when he would 
call at the bank to take delivery if the deal 
was to go through. After a few minutes of 
due deliberation Wilmington consented to 
give the option—he would hold the bonds 
to Fern’s order until twelve o’clock. 

When Wilmington reached his bank he - 
found quite a crowd, mostly Chinamen, 
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already waiting for the doors to be opened. 
There was excited chatter all around; he 
fully realized that something approaching 
a run on the establishment was at hand. 
But he passed through the throng with a 
supercilious stare. 

Soon after ten Mr. Sheldon was an- 
nounced. The bank president received 
him with frigid politeness. Offended pride 
and wounded dignity were his defenses now. 
The ironmaster on his side was quite con 
tent to restrict the conversation to the busi- 
ness of closing the company’s account. 
As he turned to leave, Wilmington handed 
him formal written resignations from the 
treasurership and the board of directors of 
the corporation. Without comment Mr. 
Sheldon put the papers in his pocket and 
departed. 

Wilmington, alone in his room, looked 
grave. He knew well, as a banker, how 
serious it was for him to have lost this big 
and important account—how talk and 
rumors on the subject would be rife in 
every bank throughout the city within an 
hour of the new account being opened at 
some rival institution. 

But he had little time for thinking just 
at present there was a heavy correspond- 
ence on his desk, and he tackled it with an 
air of resolution. 

At half-past eleven the head cashier came 
to him with an anxious face—if the with 
drawals continued at the same pace more 
cash on hand would be required long before 
the closing hour. Wilmington spoke reas 
suringly; told the man not to worry, to keep 
on paying, and—most important advice of 
all—smile! 

Promptly at noon Fern arrived, carrying 
in his hand a leather bag that told its own 
tale. Yes; the deal was through. Miss 
Carew had agreed to take the bonds. Half 
an hour passed while Fern carefully ex 
amined the bundles of certificates brought 
from the strong room, seeing that coupons 
were intact and that the necessary transfer 
endorsements had been properly made. 

‘All correct,’’ he said as he dropped the 
last bunch into his bag. Then he drew 
forth his po ketbook. ‘‘Here is a certitied 
check for the amount, Mr. Wilmington.” 

With this the young lawyer rose and 
snapped the lock of the bag. 


Wilmington stood up, took the slip of 


paper and examined it. 
“Thanks, Mr. Fern. 


Good morning.” 


He spoke in the easy manner of the banker 
accustomed to handle large sums—without 
a tremor of the voice to betray emotion of 
any kind. 

But when Fern was gone, Wilmington 
sank back into his seat. The check was 
still between his fingers; he looked at it a 
second time; his visage became contorted 
with vindictive rage. 

The order to pay $1,000,000, duly certi- 
fied, bore the signature of Donald Brodie! 

The side door opened; the cashier was 
once more in the room. Wilmington in- 
stantly recovered himself. The official’s 
nervous and apologetic look showed why 
he had come again. 

“Take a taxi, Mr. Bell, and two men with 
you. Rush round this check to the Union 
Trust and bring back the million in gold 
and bills.” 

With a sigh of relief the cashier raised his 
eyes from the certified check upon which 
he had bestowed a careful scrutiny. 

“We'll be just in time,’’ he commented. 

“By the by,” asked Wilmington, ‘‘where 
is Quong Sing this morning? I haven’t 
seen him.” 

“Oh, he sent a message. His brother is 
dangerously ill in Tacoma, and he started 
for the north last night.” 

Wilmington’s lips curled into a vicious 
sneer. 

“Who is looking after the Chinese ac- 
counts, then?” 

“Ping Wing. He is managing all right.” 

“Well, Mr. Bell, please keep a watchful 
eye on Ping Wing. Damn those China- 
men!’ He could hear through the closed 
door of his room the excited gabble of the 
orientals crowding the banking hall. ‘‘Now 
get that money here, quick.” 


Yet the million dollars did not save the 
bank. For three days Wilmington fought 
with the finest nerve and courage. But the 
times were dangerous, war in Europe still 
imminent, capital hiding in holes. There 
was help from other banks, but not help 
enough. The run persisted; it was white 
men now, no longer Chinamen, who were 
closing their accounts. Some malignant 
taint of ineradicable suspicion seemed to 
have attached itself to Wilmington’s name. 

On Friday morning, pasted on _ the 
outer glass doors, appeared this notice: 
“Closed by order of the State Superinten- 
dent of Banks.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
PRIDE CONQUERS PRIDE 

UTSIDE the Sheldon residence were 

the glaring electric lights and the 
special constables on duty guarding every 
avenue by which suspicious characters 
might have gained access to the grounds. 
Within was a scene of what looked to be 
tranquil domesticity, although the nerves 
of all those gathered together were at tense 
and their several occupations merely a 
mask for agitated expectancy. Mrs. Brodie 
was industriously knitting, adding row upon 
row to the interminable Shetland wool 
shawl. Miss Carew professed to be reading 
the evening newspaper. Norah was at the 
piano softly playing one dreamy waltz after 
another. Leslie was listening to the music, 
apparently entranced but hearing not a note. 
She furtively glanced every now and then in 
the direction of her father, who at the further 
end of the room was deep in the silent enjoy- 
ment of his after-dinner cigar. 

The ironmaster, despite assumed com- 
posure, looked careworn and weary. The 
struggle had told upon him even though 
the end was now in sight. For during the 
past ten days the rumor had been floating 
around that, because of Sheldon’s im- 
pregnable financial position, the strike was 
to be abandoned. That very night a meet- 
ing of the men was being held, and a decision 
was to be arrived at. Jimmy and Donald 
had gone downtown, and were being ex- 
pected back at any moment with definite 
news. 

During the interval of waiting the women- 
folk had been plying Mr. Sheldon with 
arguments that he should take a rest and 
leave the young men in charge of the plant, 
at least until the bitterness of the struggle 
had passed and everything was in smooth 
working order again. Norah in her usual 
breezy way recommended a_ good six 
months’ holiday; she would take the whole 
party in her car down to Paso Robles; 
a few weeks of the sulphur baths there 
would rejuvenate the tired ironmaster, then 
they would go up the mountains to the 
National Park, where the giant sequoias 
would make his smokestacks look like so 
many tin whistles and all his troubles sink 
into insignificance, and where Jimmy and 
Donald Brodie could join them for their 
vacation, after which there would be other 
trips, indicated by the young open-air 
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enthusiast with a delightful flow of words 
and the most winsome of smiles. 

Mr. Sheldon, with the pride of coming 
victory in his breast, had paid but little 
attention to these arguments until, in the 
course of the discussion, he had come to 
learn that it was no other than Aunt Octavia 
who had bought the bonds—that it was she 
who had stood behind him in the fight, not 
some unknown group of capitalists ranging 
themselves shoulder to shoulder with him 
for the sake of principle and for a common 
cause. Although he had thanked his friend 
for her loyal and generous aid, the dis- 
closure had come to the old warrior as a 
painful surprise, and, admitted to no one 
but himself, a sense of personal humiliation 
had stolen over him in the very hour of 
complete success. As he smoked his cigar, 
he was beginning to think that a holiday 
might be a very good thing indeed. 

The grandfather’s clock in the reception 
hall had chimed the hour of ten when at 
last the young men arrived. Jimmy’s face 
was aglow as he joyfully announced the 
news. 

The struggle was at an end; the leaders 
had officially declared the strike off, and the 
unionist men were free to resume work 
next morning. Donald had made it known 
at the Trades Hall that the whistle would 
blow as usual at 8 a. m., and that every 
worker who applied would be put back at 
his old job without discrimination and with- 
out any attempt at reprisals. 

“That has your approval, sir?’ asked 
Brodie quietly. He had looked for exulta- 
tion on the ironmaster’s face, but saw only 
a look of wearied relief. 

“Yes, yes, Brodie, quite right. Thank 
God it is all over!” Then he turned to 
Norah. “I guess you can get your big 
touring car overhauled, little girl,’ he added 
quietly. 

“You will come?” she cried in accents of 
delight. 

“Ves, ’llcome. I’m going to rest, Brodie. 
You and Jimmy will take up the manage- 
ment of the plant, for a time at all events.” 

“Good, dad, good. You need a rest; 
you’ve earned it, dear old father.” And 
Jimmy hugged him as he had never hugged 
him since childhood days. 

“And before everyone here, Donald 
Brodie,” said the ironmaster, “let me thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. I realize 
all I owe to you.” One arm was still on 



















Jimmy’s shoulder. ‘‘Words cannot express 


lings, but you know what I mean. 
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al nappre ip Sharply, WOUICG ASK 
you to forget it 
“say ho more, Mr. Sheldon, picase 
replied Donald. **This is a great hour for 
all of us. I don’t think I was ever more 
overjoved about an ng, eh, mother 
mine?’ And in his exuberance he gave her, 


before them all, a good old-fashioned kiss. 
Then a hand stole into his, timidly, and 
on turning round his eyes met those of 


Leslie Sheldon, steadfastly regarding him, 
full of gratitude. 

“And I too have to thank you, Mr. 
Brodie,” she murmured, ‘‘over and over 
again.” 

He returned the gentle pressure of her 
fingers; he was blushing red as he replied: 

“Come now, Miss Sheldon. Let it go at 
that. It is I who have to thank you for so 
many things.” 

“Including chicken sandwiches and coffee 
waiting in the dining-room,” interjected 
Norah the irrepressible. ‘Leslie saw that 
you ate nothing at dinner, so she prepared 
this lunch with her own fair hands.” 

It was Leslie who was blushing now, but 
as hostess of the house she led the way to the 
table where the good cheer was spread. 

The others who had no excuse for a 
late supper joined in for the sake of com- 
panionship, and there was merry talk 
around the hospitable board. Jimmy 
started the fun by congratulating his father 
on forsaking the via dollar-osa for an 
automobile spin on the camino real—the 
royal highway along which the banks grow 
poppies, 
and the only whistle heard is that of song- 


the plants breathe sweet perfumes, 
birds. The stern old ironmaster smiled at 
this flight of fancy, and mildly suggested 
that his son’s few months at the power-house 
had developed unexpected powers. 

Mrs. Brodie remarked that others besides 
Jimmy were making fine progress, and after 
her recent talks with Mr. Sheldon she 
would now count him as being in the kinder- 


\\ 


garten class of social economics. He play- 
ully retorted that she had better, despite 
her advanced years, get Norah to teach 
her golf at Paso Robles. With nimble 
wit Norah drove this thrust home by 
gravely announcing that it was a course 


of mud baths she had been contemplat- 
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ing for Mrs. Brodie ‘to cure the old lady’s 
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rheumatism,” and on the Scottish dame 
flaring up and indignantly declaring that 
she was afflicted neither with old age nor 
with rheumatism, the prescribed treat 
ment was stoically adhered to “for the 
rheumatism, then, she hadn’t got, and for 
the preservation of her youthful charms.” 

It was Aunt Octavia’s turn next for rail- 
lery, her niece promising that up at the Na 
tional Park there would be a special consign- 
ment of Chinese parasols awaiting her to 
help keep at a discreet distance any more big 
bears with hugging propensities too strongly 
developed. And after the giant trees, 
added Norah, with a mischievous side- 
glance, the midsummer jaunt would be ex- 
tended into Alaska, where Mr. Sheldon 
would have a splendid chance finally to cool 
off among the glaciers before returning 
to the scene of the recent fray. 

At this last sally the ironmaster pinched 
the saucy little chin. It was a new experi- 
ence for him to have liberties taken by such 
a young minx. But he had to confess to 
himself that he liked it all the same, and 
already amid the general laughter he was 
beginning to feel young again, all the more 
when he found Aunt Octavia calling him 
Dick, as in the old schoolday times. 


The hour of lighthearted gaiety had sped, 
and now they were back in the music room. 
Donald had announced that Jimmy and he 
would again, for this last night, sleep at the 
plant. There were many things to be got 
ready for the resumption of full operations 
on the morrow. They must be going; he 
himself had risen to say goodby. 

But Norah came up to him, her usually 
laughing face very serious. 

‘Before you leave, Mr. Brodie, I want to 
tell you one thing. Leslie and I have been 
talking over matters today. And do you 
know, it was I who that night years ago rang 
the mission bells at Riverside?” 

She happened to be dressed in white; her 
beautiful earnest countenance was uplifted 
toward Donald’s. And he saw again the 
picture that had stood on the chiffonier in 
Jimmy’s room in the old St. Louis days! 

In dazed half-comprehension he pressed 
a hand against his forehead. ‘The tears 
were in her eyes as she continued: 

‘“‘We had been a month at the Mission Inn 
in Riverside. I had learned to play the 
bells. That night I was thinking of my lost 
Jimmy, and I poured my whole heart into 
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With a sob of joy she yielded herself as he drew her into his arms 
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the dear old song, ‘Will ye no come back 
again?’ ”’ 
“Tt was my mother’s song—the soul of my 
mother calling to me,” said Donald hoarsely. 
“Ves, but my soul too, calling for the boy 


Cc. 





you went to sa) 
The young girl in her agitation over these 
memories turned away aad flung her arms 
around Jimmy’s face was 
working with emotion. Mrs. Brodie, moved 
but not surprised—for with the second sight 
of an old Scotswoman she had divined it all 
-was holding and patting Donald’s 
disengaged hand while with the other he 
still shielded his eyes. 
In a distant corner of the room Aunt 
Octavia was conversing quietly with Mr. 
Sheldon—they were paying no attention 


Leslie’s ne k. 


long ago 


to the others. 

Norah regained her 
Her smiling when, 
dashed away, she looked up again. 

“Listen, Mr. Brodie, listen.” 

Off she darted to the piano, and with 
firm fingers descending down-pointed on the 
le keys she picked out the melody 


soon composure. 


face was teardrops 


high trel 
in such a fashion that it became the veritable 
chiming of bells: 


“Will ye no come back again? 
Will ye no come back again? 
Better lo’ed ve canna be 


again ¢ 


Will ye no come ba 
‘““Good-night, all.” With heart too deeply 
moved for other words, gulping down a 
great sob, Donald stepped out on to the 
veranda. 

Here he lingered, waiting for Jimmy to 
join him. In his brain wasa surge of thought. 
As he gazed up into the stars the overwhelm- 
ing mysteries of interminable time and im- 
measurable space appalled him. But just as 
he had a few minutes before glimpsed the 
divine shaping of his own destiny, now his 
searching and listening soul caught the song 
of the celestial spheres swinging along their 
orbits—faint like the far-away chant of an 
angel choir proclaiming the eternal truth 
that all is well, that all creation is sweeping 
on triumphantly toward the God-appointed 
end. 

A hand plucked his sleeve. He turned 
round to greet Jimmy. But it was the figure 
of Leslie that stood beside him in the semi- 
darkness. 

“How strange and wonderful it seems,” 


she said softly. ‘I feel how much you have 


suffered for all our sakes.” 
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Her gentle words deeply stirred him; there 
was infinite tenderness in his eyes as he 
looked down into hers. 

“Ttis very good of you to think like that,” 
he answered; “far too good—something I 
don’t deserve at all.”’ 

A quiver ran through his frame, but with 
stern self-repression he withdrew his gaze 
and continued in a firm tone: 

“But I am glad to know that I may have 
helped a little to end this unhappy strike.” 

He looked out into the night, and Leslie 
could not trust herself to break the silence 
that followed. 

She was trembling with love and gratitude 
and admiration for this man. But he knew 
it not—he little dreamed that he could at this 
very moment have clasped her to his breast 
and taken joyful kisses from her lips. 

It was by sheer force of will that Donald 
was now concentrating his thoughts on the 
plant, the machinery, and tasks to be per- 
formed. Leslie, watching the resolute look 
that had come into his face, saw that his mind 
was faraway. A sigh escaped her lips. But 
he did not hear it. 

At last he turned round. 

“I’m so thankful, Miss Sheldon, that 
tomorrow morning the whistle blows. There 
will be work now to keep us all busy. And 
tonight we must make ready, and telephone 
for the foremen to be early on deck. Where’s 
Jimmy?” 

“Til call him,” she replied, with a little 
sob, a little clutch at her throat for its re- 
pression. 

Halfway across the veranda she caught 
sight of her brother, hat in hand, and she 
beckoned him to hurry. 

‘“*Good-night, dear old sis,’’ he said, as he 
kissed her in passing. ‘We'll talk about all 
this some other time. Here I am, Donald.” 

*Good-night, Miss Sheldon,” called out 
Brodie, before he descended the steps. 

‘“Good-night,”’ she responded bravely. 
And then the rain of tears came. 

But Mrs. Brodie was by her side, and had 
gathered the weeping maid to her bosom. 
She had heard the good-nights of common- 
place courtesy, and the fluttering heart 
pressed against her own told its tale of 
disappointment. 

“Dinna greet, my lassie. 
o’ other things. All will come right. 
bide a wee, dearie.”’ 

And high above them in the heavens the 
swinging spheres were singing their eternal 


His mind is full 
Just 














song that all is well. Over Leslie stole the 
grateful sense of being soothed and lulled 
and comforted. Her sobs ceased; she was 
happy now as she rested in the motherly 
enfolding arms. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE WHISTLE BLOWS 


HROUGH the long hours of the night 

Donald Brodie was busy, with Jimmy 
Sheldon working under his direction. To- 
gether they went over the contracts on hand, 
and planned the most effective resumption 
of the various operations that had been sus- 
pended during the three months of the strike. 
With the help of the watchers on duty the 
whole battery of water-tube boilers at the 
power-house were fired, oil and water 
pumps started, the reverberatory furnace in 
the foundry set agoing, the core ovens lighted, 
supplies of rivets in the boilershop got ready 
for heating, the electric motors driving the 
machine tools tested, the powerful hydraulic 
flanging presses and bending rolls tried out, 
every detail attended to so as to make sure 
that the plant in each department was in 
complete working order. 

At five o’clock Donald and Jimmy had a 
cup of coffee together. Soon afterward the 
foremen began to arrive, and applied them- 
selves in their several offices to preparing the 
time cards for the special jobs to be first 
taken in hand. When Donald had seen to 
the time-clocks in the entrance hall through 
which the operatives passed to the various 
shops, and adjusted the revolving sheets to 
be perforated as each man reported himself 
on duty by pressing the needle against his 
particular number, he felt that his task was 
completed—that everything possible had 
been done in preparation for the return of 
the full force of workers. 

The momentous hour was now not far 
distant. From the president’s room above 
the arched gateway Brodie cast a look down 
into the street. The regular pickets had 
evidently been withdrawn, but already little 
groups of men had begun toassemble. And 
Donald’s face lighted up when he _ noted 
that nearly every man‘carried a lunch-box. 

Some time later he went to the window 
again. The scattered groups had become a 
massed throng, and there were quite a num- 
ber of women and children too in the gather- 
ing, evidently come to witness the closing 
scene in the long-drawn-out struggle. Some 
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of the operatives had serious set faces, but 
most were chatting pleasantly, for, as Brodie 
learned later, the word had already gone 
round that “old man Sheldon” had retired 
from the active management of the plant. 
It was this news that had robbed defeat of 
its bitterness among the men. To Brodie 
their happy mood came as a joyous surprise; 
the task that lay before him in the future 
was so greatly simplified. 

“Thank God!” he sighed fervently. The 
fight was indeed at an end! 

He was alone in the room, and, overcome 
by the momentary stress of feeling, had 
sunk into a chair. But reverie was soon dis- 
turbed by the sound of cheering. He re- 
turned to his place of observation, to behold 
the gaze of many eyes directed toward the 
gateway, the waving of women’s handker- 
chiefs in the throng. Someone had entered 
the offices—someone capable of evoking 
this tribute of personal popularity. 

Donald wondered. He stepped to the 
outer office. There was young Sheldon on 
the landing ushering in Leslie and Norah! 
The girls were radiant with happiness. 

“We just couldn’t stay at home,” declared 
Leslie, in laughing explanation. ‘Jimmy 
telephoned half-an-hour ago that the strike 
was over—that the men were waiting outside 
ready tocomein. So Norah ran me down in 
her machine. We left it round the corner.” 

Donald was pleased; the weariness van- 
ished from his eyes. 

“The crowd was evidently delighted to see 
you,” he said as he shook hands. 

“And you?” asked Leslie archly. 

“Delighted also,” he replied. 

The office clock now pointed to five 
minutes of eight. The secretary was at his 
accustomed desk. Several of the chief 
clerks, salesmen and others from the busi- 
ness departments had been drawn together 
and to this room by the excitement of 
the moment. The stenographer sat before 
his typewriting-machine, glancing at the 
wooden handle close to his shoulder, hanging 
against the paneling. 

But Jimmy Sheldon was there, his fingers 
gripping the carved baton, his eyes fixed on 
Donald Brodie. He was awaiting the signal. 

For the moment Brodie’s attention was 
being claimed by Norah; she had made him 
aware of his up-all-night and disheveled 
appearance by laughingly recommending: 
him to brush his pompadour. At this time, 
however, he could not give jest for jest. 











only rejoinder, as 
and compared it with the clock on the wall. 


“Tt is close on the hour now,” was his 
he drew forth his watch 


Thus he stood, as the tinal seconds ticked 
themselves off. Then he snapped the case 
of his watch, returned it to his pocket, and 
his eyes met Jimmy’s. 

“Tet her go,” was all he said. 

In an instant the factory whistle sent its 
shrill blast into the air, young Sheldon 
manipulating the valve so as to produce a 
variation in cadences that imparted to the 
earsplitting shriek the semblance of joy. 

But before these playful musical effects had 
ceased the sound of the whistle was drowned 
by the hurrahs of the multitude without the 
gates. It was a shout that smote the heart 
like the mighty thundering of the ocean. 

Brodie knew what was happening; he had 
not to look through the window to see the 
eager throng pressing toward the open gate- 
way. His emotion was too deep for words; 
he ‘hardly dared to meet the eyes of those 
around him. He just managed to say, 
Then he turned and re- 

his room since 
Mr. Sheldon had shared it with him. He felt 
that for a few minutes he must be alone. 


“Excuse me.” 
entered the president’s room 


Outside the uproar continued, but more 
subdued now, like the continuous mur- 
mur of surf on shingle. He could dis 
tinguish the voices of women and children, 
shrill above those of the men. Dear God! 
how well he urfderstood what it all meant— 
pinching and privation at an end, the specter 
of accumulating debt routed, comforts in 
food and clothing for the younglings, happy 
instead of saddened and anxious homes. 
He sat down at his desk, his face in his hands. 

The vociferous. cries had subsided. 
Through the open windows on the other side 
of the room came the steady tramp of men’s 
feet, occasional voices calling to each other 
in cheerful greeting—‘‘Hullo, Bill,” ‘‘Back 
again, old man,” “Now we'll be getting 
busy.”” And above these other sounds 
could now be heard the hum of revolving 
shafts and belting, the rat-a-tat of machine 
tools, and at last the ponderous thumping of 
a steam-hammer. Brodie raised his face. 

An ejaculation of surprise escaped him. 
At one of the windows that overlooked 
the yards stood Leslie Sheldon. She was 


motioning him to her side. 
When he joined her, she gave him both 
her hands. 
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“They have all come back again, Donald, 
they have all come back again,” she cried, 
her voice broken with agitation, tears of 
gladness welling into her eyes. 

It was this tirst use of his christian name 
that gave him courage to gaze into these 
eyes and hold them with his own. And in 
their depths he caught the love glow. She 
too read his secret, and with a sob of joy 
she yielded herself as he drew her into his 
arms. Their lips met. 

‘“T have loved you long, my darling,” he 
whispered, “but, oh, I never dreamt it pos- 
sible that you could love me—me.”’ 

“You have come to me at last,’’ she mur- 
mured. “I have never loved anyone, | 
could never love anyone, but you.” 

For a moment they remained locked in 
each other’s embrace. 

“And in our happiness,” she resumed, 
still nestling against his breast, ‘‘it is good to 
think that the sorrowful struggle is at an 
end—that our men have all come back 
again.” 

Once more she had used the old familiar 
words, and through the din of pounding and 
throbbing machinery there came to Donald’s 
ears, soft and low, the chimes of silver- 
throated mission bells—the sweet mission 
bells that had sung to him that night amid 
the grove of eucalypti: 


“Will ye no come back 


again?” 


It was the song of the bells that had 
brought him back to his manhood, brought 
him back to his dear old mother, brought 
Jimmy back to his home and to his love, 
brought the workers back to their employ- 
ment, their wives and children back to 
peace of mind and comfort. By harkening 
to the pleading mission bells, by following 
the dictates of awakened conscience, the 
broken hobo had become once again the 
captain of his soul, had been restored 
to usefulness among his fellows, been privi- 
leged to aid in the accomplishment of many 
beneficent things. 

And as the sequence of events passed in 
swift mental review, there and then was the 
veil of mystery parted for Donald Brodie. 
He knew now with the certainty of revela- 
tion that by loving-kindness and mutual 
helpfulness among the individuals the whole 
world of humanity was being swept on and 
on in irresistible evolution toward universal 
good and ever-abiding happiness. 

END 
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A Pageant-Drama of the History of the Franciscan Missions in California 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 


N the very shadow of the walls of 

one of the oldest missions in Cali- 

fornia there was presented, on the 

night of the 29th of April, the first per- 

formance of a pageant-drama_ unprec- 
edented in the annals of this country. Ina 
specially constructed building—one of the 
unique playhouses of the world—the ro- 
mantie history of early California was reén- 
acted, pictorially and 
dramatically, by a 
company of 300 
players. The occasion 
was the  premiére 
performance at San 
Gabriel, California, 
of John Steven Mc- 
Groarty’s pageant- 
masque which he has 
wisely chosen to desig- 
nate by theilluminat- 
ing and simple title, 
“The Mission Play.” 

Though dealing 
specifically with that 
fine and _ colorful 
sweep of Franciscan 
history from 1769, 
when Don Gaspar de 
Portoli founded his 
little garrison of 
Catalonian — soldiers 
and padres on the 
shore of False Bay, 
San Diego, to 1847, 
when the invasion of 
the ‘‘gringo”’ marked 
the disintegration of 
the missions, this drama nevertheless has 
an appeal which is national in its scope. 
Mr. McGroarty has not only succeeded in 
bodying forth the ideals and the events of 
the early California history, but has estab- 
lished an entirely new standard in the 
technique of pageantry. Never before in 


historian, author of 


the history of the American community 








John Steven MeGroarty, 


pageant has the alliance between the 
dramatic and the spectacular elements been 
so closely harmonized. Without losing the 
essence of the historical and educational 
pageant as it has heretofore developed along 
the lines of processional tableaux, ‘The 
Mission Play” adds the molding and vital- 
izing force of chronological narrative and 
the individualizing of historical personages. 
Herein lies its great 
significance. In the 
years to come, the 
character of munici- 
pal spectacles will 
follow the lines laid 
down by this play. 
For it brings the com- 
munity into intimate 
contact, not only with 
the events of national 
history, but with the 
idealism and _ the 
spiritual conflicts 
which shaped those 
events. 

The art of pag- 
eantry is older than 
that of the drama. 
The distinction be- 
tween these twoforms 
of art lies in the fact 
that the one is the 
artistic expression of 
the community, while 
the other is purely 
individualistic. In 
these two differenti- 
ated forms of dra- 
matic expression, the standards and _ the 
boundaries have evolved independently. 
In the play, the emotional element has done 
much in formulating its governing rules. 
Thus, emphasis has been laid upon dra- 
matic sequence, characterization, the dis- 
tribution of climaxes, and the homogeneity 
of plot. In the pageunt, on the other hand, 
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pidated garrison of San Diego welcomes the 


quest of the Bay of Monterey 


the pictorial idea has predominated. The 
elaboration of tableaux, the visualization 
of the externals of history and the proces- 
sions of events have all been developed 
irrespective of personalities and motivating 
The imagination alone has been 
Obviously, the 


forces. 
stimulated by pageantry. 
amalgamation of these two forms of art is 
desirable. For no matter how vivid the im- 
pression of the spectacle, its effect is ephem- 
eral. By dramatizing the pageant, as it 
were, by infusing it with poetry and ritual, 
by revealing the characters whose lives are 
at the foundations of modern social con- 
ditions, the educational value is immediately 
heightened and a profound and _ indelible 
impression made upon the spectator. 
The early history of California lends it- 
self well to this dual treatment. The rise 
and fall of the missions in California form 
a unified drama, the sweep of which has 
heretofore been obscured by the details of 
the historians. While California has had 
pageants of the conventional type, setting 
forth objectively these sixty-five years of 
colorful conflict, it has remained for Mr. 
McGroarty to give the tableaux dramatic 
significance. We have had the effects of the 
Franciscan faith; we now have the camses 
brought home to us—the great singleness 





return of Don Gaspar de Portola from his 


of purpose, the indomitable spirituality, the 
powerful faith, the privations, the struggles, 
the sacrifices, the hopes and the aspirations 
which lie at the bottom of the events and 
the accomplishments of Californian history. 
Added importance is given this Mission 
play by the fact that it is not a temporary 
affair but is to be annually recurrent, pre- 
sented for three or four months during each 
winter season. 

The playhouse in which this pageant is 
presented is designed on the architectural 
lines of the old missions. The romantic 
atmosphere is preserved. About its walls 
are crude decorations such as the Indian 
neophytes designed under the instruction 
of the Franciscan padres. The rafters are 
wound with rope, and antique ornaments 
and books give an air of historic reality. 
The lighting is by great chapel candles and 
crude iron lanterns. The windows are of 
stained glass; and the instead of 
being numbered, bear historic titles. The 
curtain signal is sounded on the oldest 
mission bell in California. At the entrance 
of the theater are great pepper trees planted 
by the early Franciscan padres. A century 
and a half ago, on the very spot now occu- 
pied by the Mission theater, stood the work- 
house in which consecrated Indian hands 
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Act If. The Morning Hymn at Carmel, 


of mission 


turned out the material for the gray adobe 
structure of Mission San Gabriel which 
stands opposite. Entirely surrounding this 
unique theater is “The King’s Highway” 
reproduced in detail with the twenty-one 
missions of California in miniature. This 
panorama is a pageant in itself. At night 
each of these tiny missions is lighted, as 
though at the height of its power. But this 
dumb envisagement of Franciscan faith is 
entirely apart from the play itself—a mere 
accessory to the drama. 

In the matter of stage equipment the 
Mission Theater is unusually complete. Ex- 
pense has not been spared to secure the most 
modern lighting appliances and the best 
scenic effects. The stage itself is larger than 
that of the regular theater—being nearly 
one hundred feet across and having a depth 
sufficient to accommodate all of the 300 
members of the cast without giving the 
effect of being overfilled. Nearly all of the 
“properties” are genuine relics, and many 
of the costumes are historic integuments. 

The three ‘‘sets’”’ of the play represent, 
even to the smallest detail, the scenes they 
portray. The first act, laid on the shores of 
False Bay at San Diego, shows a section of 
Point Loma jutting out into the sea. On 
the shore are tule huts thatched with palm 


the favorite mission of Padre Serra, at thé flood-tide 


history 


leaves, like those occupied by the California 
natives at the time of Don Gaspar’s first 
settlement. In the background is the wide 
stretch of San Diego bay, in which an old 
Spanish galley rocks at anchor. The scene 
of the second act is the patio of the Mission 
of San Carlos at Carmel, near Monterey, at 
the time of Spain’s supremacy. On the 
right is the chapel; in the rear are the mis- 
sion arches, through which may be seen the 
blue waters of Carmel bay. The scene of 
the third act is of San Juan Capistrano in 
partial ruin—a faithful reproduction as it 
appeared in 1847. The southern exposure 
is visible. On the right is a small courtyard; 
in the rear the littered corridors. In these 
sets, natural trees are used, giving the 
illusion of the out-of-doors. 

These three divisions of the play repre- 
sent the three important phases of Cali- 
fornia’s early history: first, the beginning 
of the dream—the colonization, the early 
pioneering struggles, the hardships and 
disappointments; second, the realization of 
the dream—the dominance of Spanish rule, 
the missions’ ascendency, the conversion of 
the Indians, the gay social life of Monterey; 
third, the dream broken—the missions for- 
saken, the last of the early Franciscan 
padres, the end of the missions’ history. 











Act II. At the annual gathering at the mission of Carmel, the native converts give a panoramic 
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Sefiora de Arguello (played by the Princess Lazaroviech, who was Eleanor Calhoun) and the “gringo” 
owner of the old Mission San Juan Capistrano, in the last act of the Mission Play 
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The first act is dramatic; the second, spec- 
tacular; the third, symbolic. 

At the parting of the first curtain, Don 
Gaspar de Portoli, that hardy pioneer who 
came to the shores of San Diego bay for the 
purpose of colonizing California and chris- 
tianizing the natives of the West, has gone 
in quest of Monterey. For months no news 
of him has been received. The little body 
of soldiers and priests which has been left 
behind has become discontented. Por- 
tentous murmurings sweep through the gar- 
rison. There is sickness among the soldiers, 
and there is little to eat. They curse the 
fate that brought 
them to the wild 
shores of California. 
In the midst of their 
complaining, Father 
Junipero Serra enters 
from one of the tule 
huts. He is the figure 
who dominates the 
play —just as he 
dominates the history 
of the missions. In 
him are summed up 
those hopes and 
powers which molded 
the missions’ history. 
He talks to the sol- 
diers and instills in 
them new hope. Even 
as he is encouraging 
them, a shot is heard 
from Presidio Hill 
and the lookout 
guard rushes pell-mell 
upon the scene to in- 
form the garrison 
that Don Gaspar has 
been sighted. The 
soldiers form them- 
selves into a little band, with banners and 
drums, to march forth and meet the Gober- 
nador. Before long, Don Gaspar, in the uni- 
form of a Spanish captain, enters, followed 
by his men and those who have gone to meet 
him. But he has no news to tell of Monterey. 
He and his little band of soldiers have been 
worn out by the long and futile search. 
Their condition is even worse than when 
they started. But though they have failed 
in the quest for Monterey, they have discoy- 
ered a mighty bay to the north, and the 
naming of this bay for Saint Francis by 
Father Junipero is an impressive historical 





Henry Kabierske, widely known as a master of 
pageantry, who directed “The Mission Play” 


event. When the wounded and sick have 
been cared for and an inventory of the pro- 
visions has been taken, there seems nothing 
to do but abandon California. Everyone is 
eager to go. Everyone pleads with the com- 
mander to order the return. Preparations 
are begun for sailing at the turn of the tide 
But one of the little company refuses to go. 
He is Father Junipero. He entreats the 
Gobernador and the men to wait a while 
longer until the relief ship of Don Galvez 
shall arrive. This is a frail hope and the 
soldiers become mutinous. In the midst 
of the tumult, Father Serra drops on his 
knees and begins to 
pray. A hush creeps 
over the garrison. 
And as the priest 
prays, darkness be- 
gins to fall; it is near- 
ing the time for the 
turning of the tide. 
The west is red with 
the sunset.  Sud- 
denly a wild shout 
goes up, and around 
the purple promon- 
tory of Point Loma 
the fleck of a ship 
appears on the hori- 
zon. The prayer of 
Father Serra has been 
answered: the civili- 
zation of California 
is begun. 

During the fifteen 
years’ interval be- 
tween the first and 
second acts, the mis- 
sions have been built 
and the Indians 
taught the different 
crafts. It is the last 
year of Serra’s life. He is now a very 
old man, and we see him in his favorite 
mission at Carmel. The scene is the oc- 
casion of the annual gathering of the 
different padres from all over California 
to report to their presidente the progress 
made by their respective missions. The 
act opens with the morning hymn and the 
procession to the chapel. During mass, 
the corporal’s guard remains outside. The 
soldiers are the same who appeared, young 
and vigorous, in the first act, though now 
they are aged and whitened by the violent 
years. Brietly and dramatically they relate 
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Act II. The 
and the 


the struggles of the missions’ rise; and at the 
end of mass the padres gather about Father 
Serra who, having felt a premonition of his 
approaching end, bids them farewell. At 
this point, the dramatic movement is in- 
tensified by an episode with Captain Rivera, 
the Comandante of the King’s troops in 
California. He has come to take possession 
of a young half-breed girl and she makes 
desperate and successful appeal to the great 
padre for protection. Then come the 
Spanish festivities and the Indian exhibits. 
Now the pageant idea predominates; and 
the remainder of the act is given over to the 
historical formulation of the social life of 
that epoch. The Indians, one by one, dis- 
play their handiwork—rooting tiles, wood 
carvings, furniture, horseshoes, tanned hides 
and pieces of embroidery. The scene is an 
impressive one, and so cleverly has the dia- 
logue been worked into this panorama of 
the trades and crafts that there is no hint of 
tediousness. Each group is subtly differ- 
entiated and invested with personal vitality. 
Later come the Indian folk dances; and 
when they are finished, the young Spanish 
people go through the Sombrero and the 
Castanet dances. These exhibitions are a 
part of the play itself, and are related to the 
general movement of the act. They fit into 
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\ Indian folk-dances with the sombrero 
stanet dances of old Spain 


the drama in much the same way that they 
fitted into the festal Spanish life of their 
time; and when finally, at the close of the 
curtain, Father Serra alone remains, kneel- 
ing by the cross, perhaps for the last time, 
one is left with the impression of having 
glimpsed an actual segment of that period 
in which the act is cast. 

The last act of the play is pure allegory. 
Father Serra has been dead forty years. 
Only one of the early characters remains to 
tell the story of the days of the missions’ 
strength. The other characters represent 
types peculiar to the transitional period of 
1847. The tragedy which they enact is in 
itself symbolic rather than actual. The 
mission grounds have been sold to an Amer- 
icano who would desecrate them and turn 
them into pasture lands. That he should 
be the lover of the Senora Arguello who 
typifies the old, sacred traditions of the 
missions, is also a symbol of the clash and 
the welding of the old and the new régimes. 
An event true both to history and to the 
atmosphere of the play is introduced. The 
last of the early Franciscan padres is 
brought by a band of faithful Indians to be 
buried on sacred ground. They are about 


to be driven away when the senora inter- 
Later, when she dies from a stray 


cedes. 

















Act III. 


Sefiora de Arguello kneels beside the bier of the last of the early Franciscan padres, brought 
by faithful Indians to be buried in holy ground 99 
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shot fired by-one of the Indians whom she 
has endeavored to help, she extracts a prom- 
ise from this new owner to keep sacred the 
hallowed ground. It is impossible by a mere 
re-telling of the story of this act to bring 
out any of its poetic subjectivity or its alle- 
gorical significance. In its brief lines and 
its vivid characterizations lies its merit, for 
they are what create its atmosphere. 
Among the many enthusiastic 
who have aided the author of the Mission 
Play in this rare poetic accomplishment, the 
Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich — de- 
serves special credit. The Princess was 
formerly Eleanor Calhoun, a native Cali- 
fornian, daughter of the late Judge FE. E. 
Calhoun. She came from Europe to take 
part in this pageant-drama of the missions. 
Her role was that of Sefora Dona Josefa de 
la Cortina de Arguello, in which she inter- 
prets that rapidly passing type of the aristo- 
cratic Spanish woman whose heart retains 
a zealous loyalty for the old missions. The 
love for California and for its early Fran- 
ciscan history which brought the Princess 
Lazarovich back to her native state in order 
that she might take part in the Mission 
Play, sounds the keynote of the actuating 
spirit back of the enterprise. The Princess 
was one of the first to recognize the play’s 
national significance. Her recent expe- 
rience in the production of outdoor pageants 
in England has aided her greatly in her 
work with this play. She is an ardent 
Californian, and was educated at the State 
Normal School at San José. When she was 
barely fifteen she was playing Shakespearean 
roles in California. Her career has been a 
brilliant one. She has had marked successes 
at the National Theatre de l’Odéon and the 
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Comédie Frangaise. At one time she toured 
Europe as co-star with Coquelin. She wrote 
an adaptation of Congreve’s old comedy, 
“The Way of the World”; she dramatized 
and produced Hawthorne’s ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ and wrote an historical drama, 
“Charlotte Corday.” In 1903 she was 
married in London to Prince Lazarovich of 
Servia, with whom she collaborated in an 
important historical work, ‘*The Servian 
People.” 

Mr. Ben Horning, an actor of great 
ability, plays the part of Father Junipero. 
He interprets the character of this priest- 
commander with dramatic impressiveness 
and brings out all the pathos and power of 
the lines which Mr. McGroarty has put into 
the mouth of Serra. 

The production of the Mission Play 
is in every detail an admirable achievement. 
Mr. Henry Kabierske, the director, is a 
pageant-master of wide experience. He has 
produced many historical spectacles on the 
continent—among them being the Queen’s 
Jubilee Pageant in England. He was the 
director of the Philadelphia Historical 
Pageant, and of a dozen others of civic im- 
portance throughout the United States. 

Mr. McGroarty is a lover of California 
and the author of a recent history of the 
state. His play is full of poetry, shot through 
with the brilliant colors of the missions’ 
glory and the dusk of their tragedy. He 
has rendered a great service to California 
by this visualization of the Franciscan mis- 
sions and the interpretation of their ideals. 
For the first time in drama their romance 
has been adequately caught and _trans- 
mitted to the present-day people of Fl 
Camino Real. 
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Seattle the Indomitable 


By R. H. MAtTTISON 


N the development of an individual, community 

or nation, the crises which call for the expendi 
ture of every vestige of courage, hardihood and re- 
source are the factors in the formation of the char- 
acter of the community or individual, which more 
than all else determines the stability of the final 
structure. 

The city of Sea ‘le is primarily a city of crises, 
and the manner in which the community has met 
and overcome the obstacles in her path of progress 
has done much to create a cohesive citizenship not 
The world 
applauded when San Francisco raised her beautiful 


to be excelled in any city’ in the world. 


head, in even greater splendor, from the ashes of a 
The of Gal- 
veston, following the flood and scourge by disease; 


devastating conflagration. courage 
the sturdy pride of Baltimore in bwilding a greater 


city than that which was burned—all evoke the 





highest admiration and praise of the world at large. 
Yet these are solitary and isolated crises in the com 
plete history of each community, whereas Seattle, 
from the very first years of her creation, has been 
assailed by unexpected obstacles, 
“Seattle Spirit”’ 
has brought the community out victorious and greater 


again and agair 


and against overwhelming odds the 


than ever by reason of the obstructions overcome. 

\ brief recital of some of these critical periods in 
Seattle’s history, showing the manner in which the 
citizens turned the tide and reaped benefits from the 
most discouraging circumstances, will demonstrate 
more clearly than words why Seattle, today a city 
of 300,000 inhabitants, expects and is planning to 
be, within the next few decades, second in size only 
to New York City. , 

Where sky-scrapers and modern office buildings 
now stand were merely the giant firs and cedars of 
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brawn had some advantages over the men of brain, 
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chase terminal facil 
of the unselfish efforts of that 
ranscon 
tinental railroad lines, more than any other city on 
the coast. 

The strong yet judicial mind of these men was 
agitation which 


shown nti-Chinese 





during the A 
swept the entire Northwest in 1885. Other cities 
on Puget Sound had succumbed, as it were, to mob 
rule, and the inoffensive Celestial had been driven 
i violence from the contines of these cities. 


lical element in Seattle was prepar- 





izens of that town to the same 








‘na few strang-minded men took the helm 





and placed Seattle martial law, thus quelling 


the agitation and an end to the propaganda 


I 
against the orienta 
In 1889 a fire, more destructive in comparison 


than the Baltimore, San Francisco or other historic 


fires, swept through Seattle, destroying Sro, O00 
worth of pro] in the space of the sixty blocks 





which were burned. The fire practically duplicated 
the ravages of the Indians thirty-three years earlier, 


the resi 


for all the business and a large portion o 
dential district was wiped out and the city 


laid in 
ashes. 
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fire. 
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Johnstown 
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Where the Indians roamed fifty years ago through trackless forest wastes, are streets paved and lighted 
the Seattle of today a forty-two-story business block is under construction, and 
another one promised for the coming year 
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In the same way and for the sa 
spending millions in the construction of waterways 
and canals which will increase her waterfront 
availab 


le for ocean shipping from 14 to 140 miles. 
» Lake Washington Canal and Sammamish 








ay connect with Puget Sound, Lake Sam- 


mamish, Lake Washington and Lake Union, all 
within the Seattle port district. The lock for this 
canal alone costs $2,275,000. The fresh-water har 
bor made available by this canal cannot be dupli 





cated in the world. 
In the historic Duwamish district, the Duwamish 


river, leisurely winding its serpentine way through 





‘ing straightened at 





valley for several miles, is bi 





the expense of more than a lion dollars, giving 
water facilities to the many industrial concerns 
located in the level valley. 
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ences and publi 
finest to be found in the world. 
To perpetuate the preéminence of Seatile from 


the community viewpoint as well as through the 
individual structure, this city last year paid $75,000 
for a plan. This plan provides for the Seattle of a 
million inhabitants. The plan was prepared by 


Virgil Bogue, and yith that plan, as the founda- 
tion, it is expec ted the Seattle of the future will 


Where the Indians roamed fifty years ago through 
trackless forest wastes, are now paved streets with 
her residential or business buildings thereon. 


either 
A forty-two story business block is under con- 
struction and another one promised for the coming 
year among the down-town sky-scrapers. On the 
crest of the many hills, where only a few genera- 


tions back 
Indian, now stand imposing high schools, churches 


li 


burned the signal-fires of the hostile 


and similar educational structures. 

From these hilltops, the rising generations of 
Seattle citizens today witness the break of dawn 
over the snow-capped Cascade peaks, wooded foot 
hills and, in the immediate foreground, Lake Wash 
ington, which forms the eastern boundary of the 
i They watch the close of day in the radiance 





star 





CIL\V. 
of an unrivaled Puget Sound sunset, across the 
gleaming waters of Elliott bay, dotted with verdant 
islands, until the last glow fades behind the jagged 
peaks of the Olympic range, crowned with eternal 
ivored by nature, with surroundings which 








snows. F 
in scenic beauty cannot be surpassed by any city in 
the world, Seattle is further favored by having an 
indomitable people, who have in the past, and will 
in the future, permit nothing to interfere with the 
construction of a metropolis forming a fit jewel for 


nature's rare setting. 










































































This waiting-room, spotlessly clean, and now equipped with a modern seating arrangement, with tiled 
floor and impressive arches, is the a 





last word” in sanitary elegance 


Evolution of the Passenger Station 


Story of the Model Terminal at Seattle 


By WALTER WILLARD 


N the beginning there were neither passenger nor 

freight stations. In the days when the rails 
were made of iron and the locomotive was still the 
iron horse, the railroad was what its name implied, 
a railed highway for the use of the shipper who sup- 
plied his own rolling stock and had his goods drawn 
by steam instead of team to their destination. Ex- 
cept in the largest cities, there were no passenger 
stations; out in the country the travelers waited on 
a corner and hailed the approaching train. 


Tratfic grew immensely. Conveniences grew 
with it. Imposing passenger stations arose. Orig- 


inally they had been simple, dreary waiting-rooms 
where the passengers waited often and very long. 
In most of the modern passenger stations the largest 
apartment is still designated “waiting room,” but in 
reality it is a bazaar, a market-place in which ven- 
dors and solicitors of a dozen varieties ply their 
trade, a bedlam of confusion and often a paradise 


of the petty grafter. 

In Seattle the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
r ° ° . . » . 
Navigation Company has just completed a station 





considered the best-appointed passenger terminal 
anywhere in the West. Recently a departing trav- 
eler offered the smiling Japanese boy who had taken 
care of the hand-baggage a tip of a quarter. The 
boy declined the money. 

This incident sounds incredible, but it is true. 
It was made possible because the management of 
the station impressed upon the employés the novel 
idea that the building and everything in it were de- 
signed for the comfort and 
traveling public, not for tips or trade. 


convenience of the 


When the passenger arrives at the station, this 
novel idea is at once impressed upon him. 
not run the gauntlet of three dozen hotel runners 
and cabbies who fight for his baggage and baw! the 
names of their inns into his quivering tympanum. 
With a stillness and decorum impressive to the 
hardened traveler, the jehus are lined up along the 
curb, soundless, motionless, allowing the passenger 


He does 


to make his choice in utter peace. 
Practically every electric car in Seattle passes the * 
front-door of the new Oregon-Washington station. 
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At that door a footman is waiting, not for prey but 


to render service and assistance. He helps passen- 


gers off the cars and opens the doors of automobiles, 
takes charge of the hand-baggage and has it sent 
down to the trains by his Japanese assistants. These 


men are well paid for their work. They are efficient 


and courteous, so that the passenger need never 


- about the fate of his baggage. He or she will 





it waiting at the train. 

The Oregon-Washington station at Seattle marks 
a return to the primary purpose of the passenger 
terminal. It provides a sanitary, quiet, restful, 
comfortable place in which the traveling public may 
await the arrival or departure of trains, unmolested 
by the emissaries of petty trade. 

There may be larger waiting-rooms than the one 
that occupies all of the new building’s central por- 
tion, but there is none more impressive, more restful 
and quieting or more sanitary than this arched hall 
with its tiled floor, with the broad panels of its 
vaulted ceiling, with its harmonious coloring and its 

tiring to the 
Even the ra 


utter lack of elaborate gimcrack work 


eye. It is always spotlessly clean. 
diators have been raised from the floor in order to do 
away with dust-accumulating places inaccessible to 
the mop. Nor is there a single cuspidor and, the 
suggestive invitation of the broad brass receptacle 
being absent, there is no expectoration. 

It is there, 
like the ticket office, the cab office, the telegraph 


Yea, even the news-stand is invisible. 
and telephone booths, like all the necessary con 
veniences, but it is separated from the main waiting 
room by swinging doors, plain gold letters above the 
door indicating the nature of the convenience be- 
hind it. 

Everywhere throughout the building the central 
idea of looking after the traveling public’s comfort 
and convenience is carried out to the smallest de- 
tails, even to the selection of the matron in charge of 
the women’s rest-room, a comfortable, motherly 
woman who takes a genuine interest in her work. 
There are soft couches and deep rocking chairs in 
that room and upon them travel-tired women may 
find real rest. Nor have the invalids been forgotten. 
An elevator from the street floor to the train-shed 
level has been provided and an invalid chair is ready 
for them at all times. 

Of course there is a smoking-room for men, a 
barbershop with baths attached, a lunch-room and 
restaurant, all conveniently reached from the main 
waiting-room. Likewise there is a fully-equipped 
emergency hospital on the lower floor, so complete 
in every detail that the surgical needles are already 
threaded. Between the rails, out in the train-shed, 
and the edge of the platform is a ten-inch strip 
filled with white gravel. [Every once in a while that 
gravel is taken out and renewed because the oil that 
has dripped on it might possibly some day soil the 
hem of a lady’s dress. Nor does a train ever leave 
that immaculate station unless every car is spick 
and span, down to the wheels. 

The same idea—service, comfort and convenience 
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lighting scheme of the 


5 





—was carried out in the 


waiting-room, the multitude of incandescent lamps 
being so arranged that no perceptible shadow is 
cast anywhere. East or west, there probably is no 
other passenger depot which approaches nearer to 
the service of a first-class hotel than Seattle’s Ore- 
gon-Washington station. 

The building and yards are located on a part of 
Seattle’s reclaimed tide-flats only a few blocks from 
Pioneer Square. In order to obtain a firm founda- 
tion for the structure, a thousand concrete piles, 
from 25 to 50 feet long, had to be driven into the 
ground, and on the east side of the yards an im- 
mense retaining wall of reinforced concrete had to 


be built to hold back 


the tailing sluiced down from 
Emi- 
nent experts dubiously shook their heads when they 
saw the plans of this wall. 


the adjoining hill during the regrading work. 


They maintained that 
it would not stand, that it would slip as soon as the 
fill behind it had been made. But nevertheless it 
stood the pressure on its full length of 1682 feet. In 
places this monster wall reaches a maximum height 
of 62 feet, with a maximum width of 28 feet at the 
base. 

\n old trestle bridge, sagging, half caved in, 
formerly occupied the space over this retaining wall. 
The railroad rebuilt all the four streets around the 
station, rebuilt them on concrete pillars, with con- 
And 
the railroad made a bargain with the city whereby 
the yards 


crete balustrades and ornamental lamp posts. 


were widened sixteen feet, thus giving 
But the city did not 
In fact, the city gained 


room for an additional track. 
lose that sixteen-foot strip. 
eight feet by the concession. Downstairs, on the 
track level, the railroad went under the city street; 
twenty feet above, the city’s street was extended 
eight feet outward over the railroad’s land, both 
parties gaining by the transaction. 

The same attention to details making for comfort 
and convenience noticeable on the street floor is to 
be found on the level of the tracks. Baggage cars 
can be run from the yards directly into the station 
and their contents loaded on waiting wagons, thus 
saving two handlings in and out of the baggage room. 
On the cement floor of the baggage room are two 
immense rugs made of coils of six-inch hawsers. 
Whenever a truck-load of trunks arrives, the rugs 
are placed alongside. As a consequence, baggage 
leaves the station with all its corners intact, in as 
good condition as it came in, being spared direct 
contact with the cement floor. 

Seattle has gained much by the erection of a 
dignified, impressive building on a site formerly a 
rubbish depositary. Property values have been 
enhanced, the aspect of the city’s southern facade 
has been improved by the construction of the Ore- 
gon-Washington station. Nevertheless, the travel- 
ing public has been the heaviest gainer. It has 
found the ideal passenger terminal, a station with an 
imposing exterior, with an aristocratic yet con 
fortable interior and with a service fulfilling and 
exceeding the promises made by the builder. 
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eshore maples, cedars and firs 


Like Luring Dreams 





to the majestic Cadboro bay natural oak park dis 


rict that makes the insufficient pioneer name of 


{ 
Uplands stand for the highest possible cont eption of 


| l 


foreshore scenic splendor and landscape luxuriance. 


Uplands, embracing 465 acres and having three 


I 
niles of salt-water frontage on Oak bay and Cad 





boro bay at the south end of Vancouver island, lies 





iles from the center of the business dis 
trict and city hall of Victoria. Originally this mag- 
Eden of the Vancouver 


but three n 


nificent tract formed the 
Traces of their camp-grounds, their 


island Indians 





bur | 


-mounds, fishery sites and seaside battlefields 





are still in evidence. For many years the property 
was owned by the pioneer Hudson’s Bay Company, 
but was sold in 1906 to Oldfield, Kirby & Gardner 
of Winnipeg for more than $425,000. Last year 
the property was sold to a syndicate of French 


Ss, headed by Georges Barbey, for approxi 


capita S 





ooo. This syndicate was incorpo 
1e name of Uplands, Limited, and with 
Rogers, of & Co., Limited, 
as president. At first the new 


mately $1,50¢ 
rated under tl 
Mr. D. M. 
Victoria, B. C 


owners planned to spend about $50 


K 


Rogers 


000 a year for 





five years in giving the property the highest possible 
development, but as a matter of fact more than three 
times that sum is to be spent annually, and the first 
contract, closed last December, provides for more 
than $400 000 worth of improvements, all of which 


be completed by October 28, 1912. 


John C. Olmsted, the famous American landscape 
architect and engineer of Brookline, Mass., spent 


several months in the work of designing the elaborate 




















plan for the development and conservation of Up- 
lands. This was as much a work of love for his art 
as any he had ever undertaken, for he admitted that 
in Uplands nature challenged all the resource of his 
genius with an incomparable combination of supreme 
natural beauties, all of which must not only be con- 
served but embellished and accentuated with land- 
scape designing of the highest class. 

That Mr. Olmsted succeeded in achieving this 
triumph of his skill and ingenuity is apparent to even 
the ordinary observer, for there is not a curve in any 
of the walks, drives, boulevards and roads that 
does not exemplify the purpose of exposing the most 
alluring vistas to the beholder. 

We made the trip from the business center of the 
city by a rather roundabout route in a motor-car 
to Uplands within ten minutes. Victor 








i's streets 





and roads are about the best that I have seen in the 
West, and the Uplands boulevards, roads and paved 
walks are to be of the highest class of asphalt and 
cement. Each walk or driveway curves and winds 
in advantageous response to the topography, and 
the building sites are so planned as to afford a 
maximum of inspiring view from each of the 357 
superb plots. The entire tract, except along the sea- 
shores, is covered with mysterious groves of splendid 
oaks, trees of a variety practically indigenous to 
Vancouver island, and reaching their perfection of 
growth and foliage only in the immediate vicinity 
of Victoria. Some of these mystic oaks in Uplands 
have solid trunks close to five feet in diameter, yet 
the height of the tallest is not more than sixty or 
seventy feet. Some of these ancient oaks seem like 











Typieal view of Uplands, its anc 
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great kind friars spreading out caressing, protecting 
arms over the enverdured flowery sward, as if pro- 
nouncing some endless blessing. The oaks them- 
selves seem as unreal as fairies, as dream-like as 
dryads right in the heart of the land of cedar and fir. 
There is a mystery about their luxurious presence 
that suggests the exotic, for I know of no other place 
in the North Pacific country rejoicing in this luxuri- 
There is no under- 
brush, there are no weeds, there are no gullies—all 


ance of remarkable phenomena. 


is a beautiful natural park, covered with rich, thick 
grasses, and I counted eighteen different varieties 
of wild flowers in bloom on that May day. 

I have never enjoyed a more inspiring wealth of 
view than that afforded by Uplands—southward the 
opal-like Olympic mountains rising over a blue and 
purple haze, eastward, across De Haro Straits and 
San Juan island to the solitary sentinel of the Cas- 
cades, Mount Baker, sun-kissed at a height of nearly 
11,000 feet, and nearer by the bewildering beauties 
of innumerable coves, beaches, bays and picturesque 
headlands and rock reefs, with occasional steamships 
and other craft flitting in and out from the adjacent 
harbor. 

Uplands streets are at least 66 feet wide and Mid- 
land Way is 150 feet wide, with a 70-foot park strip 
down the center. The electric street-car service 
will traverse Midland Way as far as Midland Circle. 
All the other streets will have 24-foot asphalt road- 
ways, five-foot cement walks and 37 feet of parking 
and shrubbery margins. Ornamental standard 
electric street-lamps will be used to light the entire 
subdivision, and all wires for lighting and telephone 











ient oaks and natural park sward 





Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 
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the 465 acres in [ Is, the 357 lots con 
: | - ‘ ee ee vawird Th 
stitute about 375 acres of building ground. These 
/ 
ots range in size from one to four acres each, 
uithough there ar 1 Ie ess than an acre lt 





JUAIS AF ¢ itv lots, 
1 about two 


ront lots 


market on 





from $2100 





1 cash, balance in four 














to $55,000 per lot, one 1 
annual payments at 7 per cent, or a discount of 8°; 
for all cash. Upon payment of two-fi of the 
purchase price at ti of sale e purchase S 
l horro oO in amount equal 
st of his proposed b -(” interes 
ption of this offer by the well-to-do pub 
is a significant indication of the accepted supremacy 








and rarity of this property, for in the first three weeks 


of May a total of forty-two Uplands lots were sold for 





per lot. One man 





ooo lot and another a $40,000 piece. 


of the most 





purchasers include some 
sh Colt 


ig the size and character of this superb 





-d men of Br 





residence property these lots are not really high- 
1en compared with equal areas in other 


} 


priced W | 
and even less favored Victori 


residence districts. 





In the Rockland avenue district, for instance, the 
values are 55 cents per square foot and upward; in 
Burleigh West 50 cents per square foot and up; Oak 

] 


bay 33 cents and upward, while the most expensive 





pieces offered in Uplands are priced at only fron 


to 36 cents per square foot—and Uplands ex 
rest possible development of ab 


] ] 


emplifies the h 
lutely m hle natural resident 
solutely matchless natural residential 


treasures of 


1 1 


lies at the edge of the city in the 





ind soil, and 





only direction in city can grow, for Vic 


toria—just now admittedly the fastest growing city 


in Western Canada and where the Government is 


spending $2,000,000 to complete an ocean harbor 
of the first class, anticipating the world-commerce 
e Panama Canal—Victoria is laved 
and limited on three sides by tidewater and must 
grow northeastward, through and beyond Uplands. 

Tl 


that anv man cf means sufficient to gratify his desire 





president of Uplands, Limited, is confident 
for an idea! home in an ideal locality and with the 


be grateful for anv 


most delightful of climates. will 
further true information about Uplands. More de 
tailed information with complete maps of Victoria 
and Uplands will be supplied by mail free upon 
request by the sales agents of Uplands; address 


Rogers & Co., Ltd., Times Block. Victoria, B. C 
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Western Pacific 





Opens Empire 


With Its Homeseekers’ Fares All the Year Round to California and Nevada 


HEN you know that there are hundreds of 
thousands of tenantless, ownerless acres of 


rich land in northern California and Nevada, with 
water there in plenty, and wealth awaiting only the 
planter and producer, then, and only then, will you 
realize the part the Western Pacific will play in the 


development of a once inaccessible empire. 





When you know that already thousands of settlers 
have raised their homes in this broad territory, when 
you know that towns have sprung up, hotels arisen, 
irrigation projects been undertaken by the dozen, 
then—not until then—you will appreciate the part 
that the Western Pacific already has played. It is 
an object-lesson for the future. 

When you come to think of it there is something 
very significant in the fact that the Western Pacific 
has earned more in two years since its completion 
than any other railroad, anywhere, ever earned in the 
same stage of development. 

3ut here is the “‘inside’’ story of the Western 
Pacific Railway. 
inception, and the practical story of the great 
valleys, wide cattle ranges, tall forests and alluring 
mineral deposits that lie on either side of the steel 
tracks which have been laid over an undeveloped 
If you 


This is the romantic tale of its 


area of the Pacific slope’s ample dom 
love brave deeds, if you are interested in your ow: 
United States, listen! 





ONE-PER-CENT GRADI 


It was in 1903 that steps were taken to secure 
control of the Beckwourth Pass and Feather river 
canon, California, as a right of way for a cross- 
continent railroad. 
he dream of A. W. Keddie, a pioneer and civil 


For many decades it had been 


engineer of Quincy, Cal., to live to see a railroad 
running through this canon. He was practically its 
discoverer, being the first white man to penetrate 
feasibility for a low 


its wilds. He saw its 
through the Sierras, and knew that the Beckwourth 


grade line 





Pass was more than 2000 feet lower than any other 
opening through them. His idea 
impracticable by the engineers of the older railroad, 
but when it was suggested to the officials of the then 


vas rejected 


proved to their keener insights that a railroad could 
be built through the Feather river canon by way of 
Beckwourth Pass, which could maintain a one-per- 
cent grade for the entire distance. Aside from the 


proposed Western Pacific Railway, an investigation 


advantage of such a road to shippers, the chosen 
route was destined to be a world’s wonder-way. No 
other road affords a continuous, unbraken panorama 
of mountain scenery of a hundred miles. It stands 


today the only one-per-cent grade line over the 
Sierras. Its pass through them is 2 feet lower 


than any other line, and for more than 600 





: 

I 
journey from San Francisco to Salt Lake City the 
grade is less than one-half of one per cent. So 
complete in itself, it could not fail to be a beneficial 


factor in its relations with the world of commerce. 
FASTER FREIGHT EAST 


Probably the greatest benefits of its advent have 


I 
been derived by the shippers of green fruit and far 
products in northern California and central cate. 
Competition always serves toward perfection. 
Southern California has been developed through the 


competition of three railroads—an ai 





in the accu- 


mulation of great wealth from the cultivation of vast 
areas of immensely fertile agricultural country. Up 
to the time of the coming of the Western Pacific, the 
Sacramento valley and the several potentially pro- 
ductive valleys in northeastern California had no 
competitive traffic constituents. Their 
slow in com parison with those in the southern part 
This has now been adjusted, and on 
account of the prevalence of lower freight rates a 


remarkable activity has awakened in the northern 





grow th was 


c 


of the state. 


districts. Green fruit shippers in the Sacramento 
valley maintain that never before have they received 
so much encouragement from the eastern markets 
as was accorded them in the season of ro1tr1, due, 
they claim, entirely to the despatch and _ service 
enforced by the splendid freight methods of the 
Western Pacific. On account of its facilities and 
low grade, its fruit-carrying trains went East in less 


than six days, thus e nabling the grower to pick his 


fruit ripe and market it in the East in the best of 
condition, commanding the highest prices. This 
has given an impetus to growers throughout the 
whole of the Sacramento valley. 

In Nevada, beginning with the eastern end of 
Long valley and extending as far east as Winne- 
mucca, there are hundreds of thousands of acres of 
good land, formerly considered practically worthless, 
that are 
of a aaa has furthered this industry, which 


itilized for cattle-raising. The proximity 


was unremunerative when it was necessary to 
drive the stock 100 miles or more to a railroad 
shipping point. 

About fifty miles to the north of Winnemucca, in 
the Quinn river valley, 60,000 acres of rich soi 
have been irrigated under the Carey Act, and wil 
soon be thrown open to homesteaders. The steady 
supply of water and the fertility of the land assures 
it a great and rapid development. 








INTENSIVE FARMING 
In the vicinity of Wells, Elko and Winnemucca, 
Nev., a great deal has been done in intensive farming. 
Nevada was formerly considered a mining state, 


but the generous policy of the United States Govern 


ment has done much to better agricultural conditions, 
and the increased transportation facilities have given 
the opportunity to work their holdings to the utmost 


capacity, demonstrating the possibilities of Nevada 
In no place is this better 


Wells, 


grated 


as a farming country. 
hundreds of 


demonstrated than in where 


and. established 


eastern settlers 





have immi 





model intensive farms within the last two years. 

Not only has there been a renewal of interest and 
work in the older mining districts of northern Cali 
fornia and Nevada, through contact with the West 
ern Pacific, but rich new mining districts are now 
being developed. Near Gerlach there is an extreme- 
ly valuable gypsum deposit, owned by one of San 
Francisco’s prominent corporations. Steps are 
being taken to mine and market this inexhaustive 
supply, which will be a great power in the growth of 
the town of Gerlach and the surrounding country. 


from 


Forty miles Gerlach, at Leadville, there is 


much enthusiasm in evidence over the rich prospects 


of lead and silver. Several claims are being exten 


sively worked, and it is a matter of but short order 





before large quan ities of ore will be shipped to the 


lter 
smeiters. 


RICH MINING LAND 


Sixty miles south of Wendover, Utah, is the famous 
said by mineralogists to be 
United States. 


It was formerly over 140 miles from a railroad, and 


Deep creek country, 
the richest mining country in the 
although the quantity and variety of cre was there, 
it was not of a sufficient grade to stand the expense 
of such a long haul. The wagon road from Wen- 
dover to Deep creek is a good, smooth, level road, 
and, as the ore is rich enough to warrant the haul, 
an awakened activity is presenting itself throughout 
that 


Deep creek 


the five districts constitute the 


Sunset, the Pac 
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mining country. Should a branch line be built 
from Wendover to Deep creek, and there is some 
talk of it, there is no end of the great wealth that will 
Gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, tin, 


be unearthed. 
| minerals exist here in 


and many other valuable 
inexhaustible quantities, and with adequate trans- 
portation facilities would be a second Leadville. 

The National district is another promising and 
active mineral section which has never been worked 
to its full capacity. It is now, however, responding 
to the wand of traffic and is inspiring much en- 
thusiasm and confidence in mining circles. 

\t Sulphur, Nev., there is an immense deposit of 
sulphur varying from 98.22 per cent to 99.24 per 
cent in purity. This mine has been successfully 
worked, but owing to a fire which burned the mill 
it has been idle. Up to the time of the mill’s de- 
struction early last year, 200 tons of sulphur had been 
shipped from the mine. It is claimed that the de- 
posit is inexhaustible. 


TIMBER AREA LARGE 


One of the greatest benefits brought about by the 
Western Pacific is the opening of the largest area 
of virgin timberland in California. The railway 
extends through the Plumas National Forest, be- 
tween Berry creek and Portola, and taps an esti- 
mated stand of 12,500,000,000 feet, board measure, 
most of which is either tributary or may be made 
tributary to the Western Pacific by means of spurs 
and branch The timber is a_ high-grade 
yellow and sugar pine, white and Douglas fir, and 
some cedar. While the land is not for sale, the 
Government has opened the timber for sale by bid. 
Many sawmills have sprung up all through this 
country, and as soon as the lumber market becomes 
more settled these lands will be one of California’s 


lines. 


greatest commercial assets. 

In the lower part of the canon, near Berry creek, 
the lands from which the lumber has been cut are 
ideal for apple orchards, to which end many growers 
are now buying and planting large acreages to this 
remunerative crop. 











Many sawmills have spri 





up all through the Feather river country, which contains the largest area of 
virgin timber land in California 























“Home, Sweet Home” 


from the Nevadan’s viewpoint, under his own vines and figtrees 








Nevada: The Banner Gold County 


By GARTON T. ELLis 


HERE was just enough nip in the air to make 

known the winter season, and the moon shone 

the clearer for it on the crooked, climbing streets 

behind which lay pine-blanketed hills. Nevada 
City was merry with the bustle of Christmas eve. 

Around a corner came a group of men, and the 
stir on the street stopped. Up and down the word 
was passed, summoning a crowd. 

“The carol singers!” 

Carol singers on this side of the Atlantic! Here 
was a bit of California romance, indeed, independent 
of sonorous Spanish names or the rich nomenclature 
of Bret Harte days. Within striking distance, in 
the mountains, lay You Bet, Red Dog, Sucker Flat 
and Emigrant Gap—names with the old flavor. 
3ut here was not a name but an institution savoring 
of the picturesque times when California meant only 
mining. 

There is a goodly leavening of these Cornishmen 
“in the mines’ around Nevada City and Grass 
Valley, the little twin cities in the center of the 
Every Christmas eve and 


” 


famous gold district. 


Christmas morning the singers follow their custom. 
All in the band are not Cornish; there have been 





But it’s the Cornishmen 
we can thank for keeping alive a pretty custom 
which probably has no parallel in America. 
Cornishmen were in the first camps, and they’re 
in the mines today. 
have seen Nevada county produce $280,0c0,0c00 in 
gold—the production is keeping up at the rate of 
$2,500,000 or so a year, and there is no end in sight. 
In the hydraulic mines alone there are 


recruits from other stock. 


In the intervening years they 


more 
millions untouched than ever were taken out, now 
awaiting the process that will make them available 
cheaply and do away with the objections that 
brought a prohibition on this type of work. 
Mining has dominated the county, but a turning 
point has been reached. The fascination of gold- 
hunting has retarded the development of farming 
resources. Today the farmer and the fruit-grower 
are beginning to realize that they can make more 
money by concentrating on ranch work than by 
following the gold tradition. The few in the van are 
doing so well that their following is increasing fast. 
Under the old order, every farmer regarded his 
ranch as a potential mine. The orchard owner 
believed that there was more wealth beneath the 
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roots than on the branches. And so every ranch had 


its hole in the ground, into which was thrown energy 
that, devoted to crops, would have brought results. 


But now the farmer is more and more inclined to 


\ fine fruit country 


he specialists. 
is emerging from the neglect of half a century, and 


the product is becoming known in the markets 


from San Francisco to London and Berlin. 
; I The Bartlett 


This is due largely to the pear. 


fairly forced itself on the attention of the county's 


1 
farmers, and as a result there are now all told nearly 


0 trees upholding a growing reputation. Other 
ruits are following suit. 

Nevada county is adapted to variety of output. 

In the west are the foothills of the Sacramento valley, 


three or four hundred feet high on the average 


where the county line traverses them. Here is a 
citrus belt that needs only growers of the right type 


Already 


are a thousand orange trees in bearing, and 


to swing it into the productive column. 


many small groves are cared for with a commercial 


} 


eye, though the majority are merely home suppliers. 


The foothills form a series of ridges, following 
watercourses, Grass 
Valley and Nevada City the altitude is 2,400 or 
farming region thirty 


which rise gradually till at 


> 200 


feet. This forms a 


miles or more long and as deep as the county is 


wide, in which can be raised almost anything that 
will grow in California. 

Io the east, the mountains rise to the region 
whose streams and lakes give the state a good share 
of its power and whose forest products are worth 


hundreds of thousands of dollars a year. 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


Magazine Supplement 


Advertising Development 


The county climbs over the High Sierra, and then 
drops to the Truckee Basin, in which is Truckee, 
the third town of the county in importance. Here 
is the center of the county’s cattle industry. 

In this diversified stretch of country—from east 
to west the county is seventy miles long—there is an 
army of opportunities. 

When the fruit acreage of a county increases 
forty-five per cent in a single season, as Nevada’s 
That increase 


did in 1g1t, it means something. 


does not include the figures on grapes—wine makers 
go to the vineyardists of this county for grapes of 
superior color and flavor, not to mention size, with 
which to add tint and bouquet to wines. And 
they pay prices above the average, too. 

And not fruit alone is on the increase. General 
farming is far ahead of where it was but a few years 
ago. A region whose long summers permit two 
crops a year to be raised, and allow of first-class 
dry-farming methods, has a good basis on which 
to work. The dairyman is coming to the front, 
as well. 

This is the banner gold county of California, and 
riches have been dis- 


it’s proud of it. But new 
covered, after lying patent but neglected for years. 
Now that they have been pushed to the fore, they are 
quite plain to everybody. 
The revival—a 
county’s agricultural possibilities were known in a 
The cry now 


farming true revival, for the 
small way long ago—was inevitable. 

is for more farmers and fruit-growers. To develop 
this great area as it should be done is beyond the 


powers of the present population. 


Wool by the acre—yet sheep-raising is only a side-line followed by Nevada county farmers 














